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“ In rerum natura duo querenda sunt: unum, que materia sit, ex qua 
quaeque res efficiatur: altertm, que vis sit, que quicque efficiat.” 
Cicero. 








Saumarez’s Principles of Physiological and Physical Science, 


(Concluded from p. 184.) 


Arrer having given, in our last Number, ‘a general outline of 
the author’s principles of physiology, until death and decom- 
position. have taken place, and the living matter becomes re- 
solved into a common state, which appears, with relation to 
vitality, to be divisible and penetrable in all its parts, imbecile 
and inert,—to subsist, in fact, in a state of universal privation, 
extension alone excepted, —we shall now proceed to give some 
-account of the physical part of this work. Chapter seventh 
treats of the elementary properties of common matter; Mr. 
Saumarez observes, ‘* that, instead of contemplating the nature 
of extension and of bulk, which matter in general possesses, by 
virtue of which it has the capacity or aptitude to be acted upon, 
by the agency of external means, we rather search for the pro- 
perties, which external means have produced upon it; and, 
instead of separating, confound figure and extension together.” 
He therefore proceeds to show, that the original property of 
sulid matter is to have extension, without figure , of water, to 
have fluidity, without flavour; of air, to have expansibility, 
without sound; and.of light, to have motion, without colour 
or fire. “ If the sun were a globe of fire, instead of the sum- 
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mit of all the most lofty mountains, from the line of the equa- 
tor to the peles, being everlastingly coated with ice and snow 
ucither the one northeother ought ever to be seen ; instead of the 
temperature being higher at the bottom of a mountain than at 
the top, it ought to be higher at the top than at the bottom, 
where the clevation is so high, that the rarity of the atmo- 
spheric medium, through which the rays are transmitted, is in 
a =“ degree free from atmospheric pollution ; and is as inea- 
pable of opposing to them resistance, as it is to bereave them 
of igneous pewer! we are, therefore, driven to the necessity of 
concluding, that, notwithstanding the mixture and opacity of 
the medium in which we exist is involved ; ; that there subsist in 
it’ rays of light, that are neither hot nor cold, fire nor ice, black 
nor white, yellow nor green, &c. but that are transparent and 
colorless only ; that are as colourless ay air is speechless, as 
much as water is tasteless, or as solfd matter is motionless, but 
that are destitute of every essential and original quality, exten- 
sion and metion alone excepted ; consequently, it may be pre- 
suined, that the sun itself, as the parent. whence the rays of 
pure light proceed, is a globe of light only.” 

Superficial observers, who merely skim the surfaces of things, 
aud who are ignorant of the important distinctions which exist be- 
tween impressions made by external objects on our sensés, and the 
sensations which are in consequence excited and produced, will 
probably be equally ignorant of the distinction which subsists 
detween the primary and secondary qualities of niatter. We 
are sensible some exertion of the mind is requisite, to compre- 
lend’ the nature and the cause of the difference; we are, 
nevertheless, satisfied, that every man who reads Mr. Locke’s 
work upon this particular subject, or the chapter on sensation, 
in the present volume, will have his doubts removed; he will 


. then be qualified to see the relation which exists between phy- 


siological and physical knowledge, 

After giving a detail of the source and mechanical power of 
light, of the discov ery of the pure colourless ray, by Herschel, 
and the imponderable nature of it, Mr. Saumarez proceeds, in 
chapter vili., to show the means by which compound bodies are 


formed ; and in chapter ix. how the process af gassification is 


accomplished, and the matter of the atmosphere generated $ 
chapter x. is on the mechanical properties of air in general, and 
of the atmosphere in particular. Instead of supposing air acts 
by virtue of its gravity or weight, Mr, Saumarez proves, that it 
acts by a repellent or expansible power. ‘ Although various 
external circumstances frequently tend to direct this expansive 
power into different eliannels,—whenever air is situated in space 
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free and unconfined, its expansibility acts equally in every 
direction ; radiating, as it were, from a centre, it becomes ex- 
tended to the whole circumference ; so that if a small portion 
of air be enclosed in a large. bladder, and placed under the 
receiver Of an air-pump, the expansive power, which the air in 
the bladder possesses, is found gradually to dilate, in propor- 
tion as the air external to the bladder in the receiver, becomes 
diminished. The expansive power of air, in every direc- 
tion, is equally proved, by the recoil and bursting of a cannon, 
when the air in it is too closely compressed, as it is by the 
spherical appearance which every air-bubble assumes. It is by 
virtue of this particular attribute, that every portion of air is 
in equilibrio with the whole ; that it has as much the power of 
rising as of falling; that it possesses as much of levity as of 
apparent gravity;,as much the power of pressing bodies 
upwards as downwards; of ascending into the nostrils, as 
descending into the lungs; that a small portion of air, sepa- 
rated by the thinnest covering possible, from a large column, 
suffers no additional pressure; that the back of my hand sus- 
tains no more pressure from the large column above; than the 
palm, from the small portion of air below it ;—that we feél no 
weight; that we suffer no violence; that we are exposed to no 
danger; that, in fact, the equal pressure of the air, in every 
@irection, under the same circumstances of. external influence, 
is no more capable of smashing our bodies to a cake, than it is 
of bursting the parieties, or sides, of the thinnest air-bubble 
that can be conceived.” 

The remaining sections of this chapter treat of the equi- 
librium of liquids and of solids. Mr. Saumarez contends, 
that the particles of which liquids in general are com- 
posed, with relation to each other, subsist in a state of 
equilibrium, provided those particles are of equal density. 
The pressure upon the upper part, is the same as the 
pressure on the under one, as well as from side to side: In 
proof of these positions, he very justly observes, that “ bodies 
placed at the bottom of a column of a water, suffer no more 
pressure, than when they are immediately below the upper 
surface of it; that, instead of suffering any alteration in figure of 
in form, by the increased pressure which it is erroneously sup- 
posed they undergo, they continue uniformly the same, in 
whatever portion of the column they may be placed. The 
most brittle bodies are often immersed at a depth the most 
profound, and exposed to this supposed pressure, without 
cracking ; the most flexible, without bending ; the most ex- 
pansible; without bursting. An egg, which would be broken 
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and smashed under the pressure of two cubic inches of lead, 
will remain in the sea, at the depth of thirty fathoms, as entire 
and perfect as the most solid body. The finest fibril of 
the finest blade of grass, which grows at the bottom of 
‘the ocean, is found to wave and to float, erect and rigid, under 
this immense column of water, without suffering more pres- 
sure from it, than the grass of the field does from the medium 
of air in which it is involved.” : 

Whilst these self-evident truths, in common with others which 
the author advances, establish, in a most satisfactory manner, the 
equikbrium -of gasses and of liquids, they go to overturn the fun- 
damental proposition in the science of hydrostatics,—that the 
pressure of water is in proportion to its perpendicular height. We 
are very glad Mr. Saumarez has directed his attention to this 
subject, because it has ever appeared a great incongruity to 
suppose, that fluids, which pressed equally in every direction, 
pressed in proportion to their depth. It is obvious to common 
sense, that if a cubic foot of water weighs 64lbs. any sub- 
stance placed at the depth of 12 feet, must have the weight of 
12 times 64, or 768lbs. pressing upon it; when the truth is, 
that the pressure at the bottom is rather less than it is at the 
top. It is altogether absurd to say, that water has weight in 
water, when all the evidence by w hich the existence of weight 
is proved, is entirely absent ; and since the fact proves, that 
the pressure downward rather decreases, it is certainly not 
legitimate to say, that the weight increases. If in a column of 
water the particie 1 presses upon the particle 2, as much as 
the particle 2 presses upon the particle 1, andthe particle 2 on 
the particle 3, as much as the particle 3 on the particle 2, and 
so on to an indefinite series; then must it follow, that all the 
united particles, by pressing as much as they are pressed, and 
resisting as much as they are resisted, subsist, with respect to 
each other, in a state of perfect equilibrium. 

It. is very justly remarked, that opposing forces, equally 
balanced, destroy each other, wholly and totally. If four 
powers, of whatever description they may be, exert equal 
force, in opposite and contrary directions, the effect of the 
whole is absolutely lost, by the separate power of éach. If 
equal bulks of matter, whose densities are equal, are put in 
opposite scales, they subsist in a state of equilibrium or of 
balance. In like manner, it is by the pressure of water, 
equally in every direction, that it produces no pressure in any 
particular direction. ‘The author not only endeavours to prove 
these propositions, but goes on to show, that the different ex- 
periments which philosophers advance, to prove the weight of 
water in water, are nothing more than so many. false facts, 
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which only exhibit the density of water, with relation to the 
rarity of air, or the comparative gravity of the one, with 
respect to the levity of the other. After labouring this point 
with considerable ingenuity, ‘he proceeds, chapter xi. to treat 
of the gravity and ler ity of solids and of liquids. 
¢ Whenever there subsists a difference in the quantity of mat- 

ter, which any body contains, within a given bulk, with relation to 
the quantity of matter which it displaces, the s:ate of equilibri- 
um, or of balance, becomes destroyed ; instead of such a mass 
of matter remaining suspended in equilibrio, i it either rises or 
falls ; the weight or pressure downwards is the measure of the 
difference which exists between the density of the one, and 
the rarity of the other; and, on the contrary, the levity or 
pressure upwards is the test of the rarity of the one, with 
respect to the density of the other; it is not to the body alone, 
or the medium alone, to which these effects are to be ascribed, 
but to the mutual relation which exists between both. It is 
owing to this relative difference that bodies are lighter in a 
dense, than in a rare medium, and heavier in a rare, “than in a 
dense one; why they are lighter in quicksilver than in water 5 
in water than i in air; lighter near the surface of the earth, than 
in the most elevated regions of the air; and, finally, lighter in 
a receiver full of atmospheric air, than in an exhausted one. 
Air, therefore, confined in close vessels, whose solid sides have 
the power to restrain, and to subdue its expansive force, 
weighed in an exhausted medium, will be found more ponder- 
able than air rarefied, and air rarefied more ponderable than the 
subtle matter which is left in the receiver ; for, however com- 
plete the exhaustion may’ be supposed, it always continues 
to be a plenum:—a plenum of air, dilated to the ex-° 
treme, which no instrument whatever can exhaust.” After 
proving the total impossibility of making a complete ex- 
haustion, or of preventing either air or rays of light,—of co- 
lour, or of fire, from flowing intospace, and thereby producing a 
void, the author goes on to say— Such is the essential attri- 
hute which belongs to these different bodies, of expanding and 
diffusing themselves, that the plenitude of matter in space is 
ound to exist every where, and a void no where: while extension 
is the essential attribute of matter, so space is the necessary 
recipient of it :---and as matter cannot exist without space to 
contain it, so space cannot subsist without matter to fill it.” 

Mr. Saumarez, after pursuing this subject, very justly observes, 
“ If such an incongruity in nature as a vacuum could be supposed 
capable of existing, the bond of continuity, by which the different 
particles of matter are held and connected together, would be 
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separated and destroyed---instead of the universe in general, 
and this world in particular, being intrinsically one whole, it 
would, in such a case, consist of as many distinct universes 
and worlds as there are separated parts or vacua; and every 
vacuum would, de facto, constitute one distinct world, or one 
distinct universe. Until, therefore, such a non-entity can be 
proved to have an actual subsistence, the word vacuum, as 
typical and expressive of an idea, without any prototype or 
exemplar whatever belonging to it, ought to be blotted out of 
every dictionary, the doctrine of absolute weight, for ever aban- 
doned and considered a positive absurdity. It is from prin- 
ciples such as these, that we are enabled to understand the 
cause, why bodies, whether they be solid, liquid, or guseous, 
are made to undergo a change from a state of equilibrium to a 
state of difference, of levity or of gravity, according to the 
situation in which they are placed,” 

Although there is much strength of argument, and pro- 
bably much of truth, in the above passage, we think Mr. 
Saumarez has been indiscreet in attacking, as he has done, 
the very foundation of the doctrine of gravitation. It is 
very true, that the great Newton assumed the existence 
of a vacuum in the system of nature, as a condition abso- 
lutely necessary to account for the phenomena, and as we 
were able to exhaust a certain quantity of air out of a receiver, 
and thereby diminish the quantity of matter with which the 
medium was filled, he conceived, a fortiort, the whole matter 
might be abstracted. This assumption was altogether hypothe- 
tical ; for it is very certain, that a receiver full of water is as 
much filled, as it is when fall of quicksilver; and that when 
it is exhausted of air (if that be possible) it is filled with 
either caloric or light : so that in speaking of making a vacuum, 
we only exchange a dense for a rare matter---so far from 
exhaustion, as it is called, producing any approximation to a 
yacuum, the most rarefied inatter which the imagination can 
conceive, by which the medium is filled, establishes the exist- 
enee of a -plenum. Notwithstanding these apparent truths, 
the existence of a vacuum, from the time of Newton to the 
present day, is generally inferred; and is particularly insisted 
on by two celebrated professors, Playfair and Davy, in the 
books which they have lately published. The former says, 
“ All bodies have empty spaces disseminated through them, in 
the form of pores. In solids, the pores can be seen sometimes 
by the naked eye, and almost always by the microscope. ‘The 
ratio of the quantity of matter, to the quantity of empty space, 
contained within the, superficies of any body, is wholly un- 
known. It is very probable that, even in the densest bodies, 
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the quantity of solid matter is very small, compared with the 
quantity of empty space.” The latter observes ‘ That, since 
all matter may be made to fill a smalle volume by cooling, 
it is evident, that the particles of matter must hare spaces between 
them.” 

After having treated, in detail, on the nature of specific or 
relative weight, of solids, of liquids, and of gases, and shown, 
that gases do not act by weight, but by an expansible force, 
Mr. Saumarez proceeds, in chapter xiii. to point out the im- 
portant distinctions which exist, between power and capacity ; 
between flextbility, or the capacity to be bent by an external 
force, as lead ;—between elasticity, or the capacity to be bent, 
and the power of returning to its original situation, as steel, 
and expanstbility, or the essential and inherent power of ex- 
panding, not by an external force, but when an. external force 
is taken away, as is the case with gaseous bodies in general. 
The whole of this chapter contains new views of the science 
of meteorology. After having shown, that the atmosphere is 
formed from the surface of the globe, and, from its expansive 
force, rises to the highest point of elevation, because there 
is less resistance above than below, the author observes, 
“* Instead of agreeing to the opinions which now prevail, that 
the different strata of the atmosphere increase in weight from 
top to bottom, in a manner similar to a quantity of fine-carded 
wool, piled up-and thrown into a deep pit, the lower strata, car- 
rying the weight of the upper, and being compressed by them, 
—the actual condition of the atmosphere is the very reverse of 
this; the density which the wool possesses, with relation to 
the rarity of the medium in which it is situated, gives it weight, 
insomuch that every particle of the wool adds to the weight of 
the mass, which weight becomes concentrated at the bottom :. 
so far, however, from the lower strata of the atmosphere sub- 
sisting ina state of condensation, like the lower strata of the 
wool, from: superincumbent compression, the lower strata of 
the atmosphere are in a comparative state of expansion, from a 
diminution of superincumbent pressures So far from the 
lower strata of the atmosphere supporting the upper, the upper 
strata are rather pressed up, by the expansive force of the 
lower ; instead of a progressive and gradual sinking, and con- 
densing of the whole mass, from top to bottom, there is, on the 
contrary, a general rising and lifting up of the whole mass, 
from the bottom towards the top.” After- establishing these 
assertions, by a variety of facts, Mr. Saumarez goes on to 
prove, that the different phenomena, which are produced by air 
on different bodies, are not caused by the pressure of weight, as @ 
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generally supposed, but by the pressure of expansibility ; that, 

whenever air is exhausted in any one part, the contiguous air 
immediately expands, in order ‘that the equilibrium may be 
restored: that it is owing to this cause the rupture of a bladder 

over an exhausted receiver, is effected, as well as the mercury 
in the torricellian tube, raised, &c. &e. “ To decide the point 
with the utmost accuracy,” the author says, “ I placed a small 
cylinder, having a bladder closely tied over its top, upon an 
exhausting pump, and over the cylinder thus capped, a recei- 
ver; so that there were, between the cylinder and the receiver, 
six cubic inches of atmospherical air, weighing about 10 
grains, from which the external air was entirely excluded. 
On exhausting the air out of the cylinder, the bladder, with 
which it was covered, burst with as much facility, by the force 
of those 10 grains of air, as it does when exposed to the whole 
weight, which it is supposed the column of atmosphere exerts 
on the surface. It is therefore, he says, legitimate to conclude, 

that although the effect produced, the bursting of the bladder, 
over an exhausted receiver, is caused by the pressure of the air, 
yet that-it is not caused by the pressure of weight, but is to be 
referred to the pressure of expansibility alone, which air has 
been proved to. possess; which expansibility is universally 
exerted, whenever the equilibrium is destroyed, and where 
the least resistance prevails.” By an experiment, equally sim- 
ple and satisfactory, our ingenious author shows, in the clearest 
manner, that the mercury in the torricellian tube is not raised 
by the weight of the air. “ In order to prove the fact,” he 
observes, * I placed and immersed the bottom of a torricellian 
tube’ n a basin of quicksilver, and placed a receiver over it ; 
in the top of the receiver a screw was inserted, with a stop- 
cock attached to a bladder, which had been previously filled 
with common atmospherical air, as nearly as possible of the 
same dimensions as those of the receiver itself; the volume of 
air, amounting to two feet, the weight of which might amount 
to 30 grains. The whole apparatus, therefore, consisted of a 
torricellian tube, filled with quicksilver, under the receiver. 
On exhausting the air out of the receiver, the mercury in the 
tube immediately sunk to the same level as the mercury in 
the basin ; by turning the stop-cock, the air, which the bladder 
contained, immediately passed into the receiver, the effects of 
which were rendered evident, by the alteration which the mer- 
cury in the basin underwent: the mercury, which before was 
at the bottom of the tube, at the same level with that in the 
basin, immediately ascended, in the exhausted and unresisting 
medium, which the torricellian tube contained, to the elevation 
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of 29% inches, being of the same level as one exposed to the 
open air.” 

Mr. Saumarez varied this experiment in different ways, not 
only with the different gases, but with tubes of different bores ; 
but he found that pure hydrogen gas, which is considered to be 
thirteen times lighter than atmospherical air, was able to raise 
the mereury from its level in the basin to 294 inches, equally and 
as rapidly as either the oxygen or atmospherical air, and 
more especially as the carbonic acid gas, which is the most 
ponderable of the whole; and that the size of the tubes, - and 
consequently the quantity of mercury in it to be raised, made 
no difference whatever ; the mercury in the smallest tube, did 
not rise faster or ascend higher, than the mercury in the 
largest ; and although he had not the means of pushing the 
experiment further, than that of raising thirty pounds weight of 
mercury w ith four pints of hydrogen gas, which do not weigh 
two grains, he is persuaded that those two grains of hydrogen 
gas would be capable of elevating and of preserving in a state 
of suspension to the height of twenty-nine inches, in an 
exhausted tube, any quantity of mercury whatever. 


** The conclusion, therefore, presses upon the mind, with force 
irresistible (he observes) that the elevation of the mercury in the 
torriceilian tube, and the various degrees of elevation and depression, 
which it undergoes, are not caused by the weight or gravity of the 
air ; and that the weather- -glass now in general use called Barometer, 
from Bagw-ucleay, a meter, or Measurer of weight, is called by a term 
irrelevant and improper ; but that the term Anaplometer, from the 
compound word aawdrow-wéleov, a meter or measurer of expane 
sibility, ought to be substituted for it.” 


We hare felt it our duty, to dwell particularly on the views 
which the author has taken of this particular subject, not only 
because they are altogether original, but because they go to 
overturn the ideas which are entertained of the influence of the 
atmosphere, under an-infinite variety of circumstances. They 
are also of the highest importance in other respects. If the 
fact be once admitted, that aeriform bodies, act by their 
expansible force, and not by their weight,—that they possess 
a repulsive, not an attractive power, and have a tendency 
rather to ascend above, than to descend below; they will then 
be classed amongst those bodies, which modern philosophers 
have called by the name of radiant bodies: bodies which do 
not appear subject to any gravitating law, and therefore called 
by many, imponcderable bodies, as caloric and light. , 

We coincide entirely with an observation which Mr. 
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Saumarez has made inva former part: “ that in estimating 
the attributes of different bodies with each other, that estimate 
ought ever tobe derived from the attributes which are primary 
and essential, and not frem those that are secondary and 
aceidental. ‘I here are a variety of bodies which possess the rela- 
tive and accidental property of gravity and of levity, and which do 
not act by virtue of the one or of the other. A musele may 
have weight in air and Jevity in water, and yet it is not from its 
gravity or levity that its power Is derived. A spring may be 
said to have weight, and yet it will not be pretended, that it is 
to its weight that the pressure it produces is to be referred ; and 
whoever reflects on the forced and unnatural means which it is 
necessary to employ in order te ascertain the rarity or the density, 
the levity or the gravity of air, will be led to conclude that it is 
net by these attributes, that its power ought ever to be meted 
or measured ; for althou: oh its expansthility 3 is not only equal, 
but greater than its wreight-<-ite weight is not. equal to, but 
much less than its expansible power.” 

The xvith chap, treats on Coloritication in general,or the means 
by which colour is produced, and the source from whence it is derived. 
Instead of supposing that the pure solar rays are coloured origi- 
nally and essentially, or that the infinite variety of colours which 
we behold are formed out of the prismatic alone ; Mr. Saumarez 
conceives, that it is far more reasonable to conclude, that the 
pte solar rays are the carriers and the agents only, and that 
not only the formation, but the diversity of colour, principally 
depends on the quality of the base with which colourless light 
has combined : that it is owing to this combination, which has 

taken place between both, that a new substance (a tertium 
quid) is formed, which is coloured since it is visible, and which 
i$. visible because it is combined. Solong therefore as the eye 
becomes Hluminated by any object whatever, that object must 
be considered to be coloured ; IJllumznation constituting the 
genus, of which colour is the species. Chapter xvil. as on the 
matter of tenrmperature in general, and of refrigeration in particular. 
Chapter xviii. on Calorification. Sect 1. on the source from 
whence jure is derwed, and the means by which it is generated. 
Sect. 2. onthe power of fire over liquids and sotuls. Sect. 3. 
on the cause and nature of earthquakes. Chapter xix. on the 
decomposition of atmospheric matier, and the formation of raii. 
Chapter xx. ON COMETS, or the means by which the matter 
the radiant matter it ought to have been said) of one system is 
prevented from interfering with the matter of another. 
Although Mr.Saumarez’s opinions on the nature of comets are 
as original as the other parts of his work, they naturally arise 
out of the principles which he has before established. Pro~ 
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ceeding to inquire the effects that would be produced on the 
planetary system, if the expansible and radiant matter were not 
arrested in its ascent, he says : “ From the essenti: al property of 
expanding, wh ich these parts possess, and from being situated 
in a medium which affords to their expansible power little or 
no resistance, the air in the upper regions w ould dilate to its 
utmost on extent, and diffuse itself to the uttermost 
regions of space,so that all the materials on this earth, which 
subserve the process of vaporisation, would long before this 
period have been dissij pated or elevated to distant worlds, if 
there did not exist means by which those consequences are 
prevented. Without the existence of such instruments, the 
whole ceconony of nature would be subverted and destroyed ; 
the planetary spheres would be polluted and penetrated by 
constant interchange of materials, they would be rende aie 
more dense and more rare at different times; the planets, 
whose motions are soregular and precise, would be retarded or 
accelerated in their course, and neither their times nor their revo- 
lutions could be anticipated or ascertained.” He therefore con- 
ceives, that comets are the instruments which are employed by 
a beneficent Providence, to prevent these evils ; that they are 
bodies which form the lines of separation and of demarcation 
between the planetary spheres, proclaiming the voice of God, 
with a tongue of fire, to the matter of the earth, and of the 
whole planetary system, “ Thus farshalt thou go, but no farther.” 
The xxist and concluding chapter is on ihe laws of motion. In 
which the author is unusually severe against the great Newton. 
Ina former chapter (the xiith) he had exposed ‘the apparent 
incongruity, which our illustrious philosopher had made, that 
acart draws a horse as much as a horse draws a cart, as proofs, 
that re-action was equal to action :---in the present chapter he 
observes, ** Had the system of nature been considered, as it 
really is, a system of gradation and of difference, emanating 
from the great first and universal cause, continued and ended 
in the last species of matter, we should not have had to com- 
plain, at this time, that bodies of different species are supposed 
to be subservient to one and the same law ; that the matter of 
fact is mistaken and confounded with the law; nor be called 
upon, to ascribe to the thing done (a mere effect), to be the 
cause and the power by which these effects are accomplished.” 
Instead of agreeing to the first Newtonian proposition : viz. 
that every body will persevere in its state of rest, or of 
uniform motion, ina right line, unless it is compelled by some 
force to change its state, Mr. Saumarez shows that, as obstacles 
constantly intervene, a body once put in motion cannot wove 
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for ever in aright line, and that a finite power cannot pro- 
duce an infinite effect.---That by insisting on the doctrine of 
nuiversal gravitation, Newton has confounded under the same 
law, bodies whose properties are altogether different from each 
ether ; ; he has not only confounded matter, solid and liguid, 

opaque and rare, active and passive, but even extended this 
wonataral jaw, to the whole planetary system, and finally con- 
cluded, that the motions of the heavenly bodies are governed 
by the same laws as the rotten apple that fell from the tree in 
his garden, and which laid the foundation of bis system. It is 
well observed, ‘ that, had that tree however been immersed in 
water, and not in alr, instead of the apples falling to the ground, 

they would have risen to the surface of the water, and it is pro- 
bable we should not have had at this day to complain of these 
universal principles, which have heen formed from one solitary 
fact.” 

It is now time we should bring to a close, the critical 
analysis which we have made of this interesting work. It is 
evidently the production of an independent mind, who is con- 
scious of the truth of the principles he has assumed, and which 
he has detailed in a manner that cannot be misunderstood. He 
is uot only deserving of praise, for the efforts which he has 
made to combat the principles of materialism, but of that 
mechanical philosophy, which requires no providential power 
for its government. ‘The faets which he has advanced in 
support of his opinions, are obvious and striking, and the 
deductions which he has made are for the most part legitimate 
and true. Arduous, however, must be the task to undermine 
a system which has been established for more than a century, 
and sanctioned with almost universal approbation. We are, 
however, satisfied, that any unprejudiced man who reads Mr. 
Saumarez’s book, will have reason for retracting many of the 
opinions he before entertained. With this persuasion, we 
have no hesitation im recommending the work to the public. 








a 





A Serious Call to the Electors of Great Britain. 
(Concluded from p. 85.) 


By mistake, our review of this able tract was inserted in an 
improper part of the Number for September; and broken off 
abruptly, from want of room. _We now resume our notice of 
it. Immediately after the quotation from one of the canons 
of the Romish church, which charitably consigns all Protes- 
tants to eternal perdition, in strict conformity with that. tenet 
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which excludes from salvation all who are not within the im- 
mediate pale of popery, follows a passage, taken from an excel- 
lent charge by the worthy Bishop of “Gloucester, which was 
reviewed in one of our late numbers. ‘The author then pro- 
ceeds to remark : 


“‘ Having most indisputably proved to you what are the genuine 
principles of the Roman Catholics, I shall make a few ren rarks on 
‘ the subject, as it is presented to us by its warmest advocates.’ We 
are given to understand in the first place, that the exclusion of so 
great a portion of the population of the united kingdom from se 
many important situations, is evidently an evil to the whofe nation, 
not only because the country is deprived of the talents which they 
may reasonably be supposed to possess, but also because, by such 
exclusion, that portion is rendered discontented, may employ their 
talents to the injury of these kingdoms, and afford great assistance 
to the enemy in any attempt he might make against Great Britain. 

** To these I answer; first, That the misapplication of the talents 
so numerous a body may possess, follows as a necessary consequence 
of their religious principies, and, therefore, the more dangerous they 
would be to every free state ; and, secondly, that if the Catholics, 
with the perfect toleration they at this hour enjoy, could bé induced 
to betray their country, it is out of the power of the legislature to 
afford any relief which might counterbalance such a disposition. In 
the second place, the present deplorable state of the sister country 
is attributed to the restrictions imposed on its population —two- thirds, 
at least, being Catholics, ‘To this again I answer, that their miseries 
are the effects of two principal causes. First, their religion, which, 
however learned and great some individuals may have been whe 
professed it, is founded in ignorance and stpgrstition, both parents 
the most prolific of unhappiness the world has ever witnessed: the 
restrictions were nécessary, because of their religion : ignorance and 
superstition were coeval, and are coexistent with the religion. Se- 
condly, the system of land-jobbing, which disgraces the southers 
parts of Ireland, is almost sufficicnt to cause the anarchy and confu- 
sion which characterises the people of that country. It is the inva- 
tiable practice of grinding the face of the lower orders in Ireland—it 
is that constant and multiplied traffic in the daily gettings of the poor 
man, which produces all this distracticn. 

‘* This I believe to be the principal source of Irish misery ; and j:s 
removal depends not on Catholic Emancipation, fer that cannot af- 
ford them bread, but on the honourable efforts of the nobility and 
gentlemen of large landed property in that kingdom. If in their 
leases, as many of the respectable land-holders in England now do, 
they would introduce a clause, forbidding the underletting of their 
lands, and if a greater portion of the money produced by their estates 
was bona fide spent among those who earned it, [reland would soon 
wear anew countenance: this is certain, the remedy is altogether 
with themselves. 
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“« The Emancipation of the Catholics has nothing to with the hap- 
piness of Ireland generally ; and those who expect that it will bring 
peace, should that fatal measure ever be carried, ‘vill find themselves 
grievously mistaken,” 


This is a consideration which we have long laboured to im- 
press on the public mind. ‘The attempt to. circulate a con- 
trary conclusion is 4 mere party-trick, to deceive the public, 
and to bring one set of politicians into power, to the exclu- 
sion of another. It is, however, a trick, too serious in its 
eifects, to suffer it to be played with impunity. It ought to 
be exposed, and its authors held up to public indignation. 


** Having determined what the creed of the Roman Catholics,” 
pursues this wel] informed-writer, ‘‘ really is, from undoubted au- 
thority : having shown you how nearly they are connected with, and 
how passively subject to the Court of Rome: seeing that their pre- 
sent principles are those which caused most of the massacres and 
revolutions that stain the history of every nation in Europé, and 
seeing that those principles were subdued in this countty by the 
strong arm of reason and natare, atthe glorious period of the revo- 
Jution, never more, as our forefathers imagined, to disturb the tran- 
quillity of their native land: Knowing, I say, all this, let us pause, 
my countrymen, and reflect what it is we are summoned to surren- 
der: and let this particularly engage our attention, that we are not 
called upon togrant their petition in the strain of petitioners ; but 
with swords in their words, we are threatened with no less than thé 
instant dismemberment of these kingdoms: it is demanded of us, 
we are to refuse it at the peril of our own existence, 

‘«“We are told, Catholic Emancipation was one of the implied 
articles of the Union,” That hopes at that time may have been held 
out, and that great hopes by the Catholics may have been entertained, 
is very probable ; but that it entered into Mr. Pitt's mind to eman- 
cvipate the Catholics without one pledge er surety on their parts, is teo 
absurd for a moment to be imagined. How much more absurd then 
is it now to think of carrying that measure into effect, when not only 
nothing is offered, but every concession which the Protestants have 
et present suggested, is unequivocally denied, and ia short, as Dr. 
Milner, the Oracle of the Catholic Body, observes, the concession 
of the Veto would be ‘ a real sacrifice of the Roman Catholic Reli- 
gion. Nowin respect to this Veto, which is only one amongst 
many other things that would be required of them, let it not be 
imagined that the friends for going into a committee on their petitions 
in the House of Commons, are at all disposed to pass it over: somé 
members in that House support them upon principle ; more in order 
to conciliate, by proving they donot refuse to listen to them; but 
most prepared in that committee to demand those necessary secu- 
rities, which the Catholics not only do not intend, but have it not in 


their power to give. 
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** Whatever the religious principies of a society may be, if those 
principles do not militate against the welfare of the community at 
jarge, no danger is to be apprehended. The Roman Catiolics 
ackuowledged the snpremacy of the Pope ; here is evidently a danger, 
and a danger too that is absolutely necessary to the Catholic religion, 
since the Pope is a Foreign Potentate, and moreover, a prisoner in the 
domvions of our nrost inveterate foe. What security can they give 
the Protestants on this head? The security, if any such can be con- 
ceived, must indirectiy militate against their own religion—against iis 
vital principles. If the Catholic Bishop, according to bis oath, is 
* careful to promote and enlarge the rights, privileges, and authority 
of the Holy Roman Church,’ which, with very little assiduity, in the 
event of Catholic Emaucipatien in Ireland, he would have it in 
his power to do toa great extent ; if the Roman Catholic Legislator, 
Governor, Admiral, and General, steadily obey the injunctions of 
their religion, of what avail will be our security ? 

oe They will take the oath of allegiance to the King: but they 
will not relinquish the supremacy ‘of the Pope. Now which of 
these will be the most binding: thet which relates to temporal con- 
cerns only, or that which necessarily concerns both spiritual and tem- 
poral? Again—‘‘ The counsels with which they trust me (the 
Pope and his successors) I will not disclose to any man”—is another 
part of the bishop's oath.—T hese are not phantoms! 

‘In fine, restrictions weve imposed on the Catholics, not as a 
punishment te them, but as a security to the Protestants. The res 
volution sanctioned these restrictions, They became law,’ they be- 
came a part of the constitution: of that constitution, which every 
king who has swayed the sceptre of England, from that time to the 
present, has solemnly sworn to uphold, both in church and state. 
As long as the Protestant church is the established church, especially 
in Ireland, so long will the Catholics be restricted, though every 
thing they at present demand be granted them to the uttermost. 
Destroy the established church in Ireland, and Ireland is lost to us 
for ever; destroy it in England, and England is lost to herself, 
Emancipate the Catholics, and who will venture to say that some 
future king of England may not sit on the throne of these realms, 
professing the identical religion for which James the Second was 
expelled it, which would convert that expulsion into an act of the 
most unqualified rebellion. Far be it from me to insinuate, thar 
restrictions on any part of a free people are not highly detrimental 
to the interests of the whole; for whilst I insist that these restric 
tions are necessary, and in fact are a part of the constitution, I con- 
fess they are a thorn in the system, which would to God could 
safely be eradicated. Securities to the established church cannot be 
given, nor cana Catholic legislator conscientiously protect its inte- 
rests. All has been granted them that could consistently be granted ; 
¢harity has expended all her stores. Ido not say that further con- 
cessions can never be safely made, but I am free to confess that 
the time fer so deing appears to me to be far dist ant.’ 
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‘This statement of the question is at once plain, fair, and 
convincing ; and the author’s reasoning on the subject would 
acquire no additional force from any strictures which we 
could offer. We shall, therefore, submit them to the judgment 
of our readers, without comment. His reflections on another 
question of importance, Parliamentary Reform, are equally 
just. He thus notices a new club which has started up in the 
metropolis, to promote the adoption of this notable project. 


«‘ The Hampden club, which has lately been instituted for this 
precious purpose, and whose resolutions have been made public, I 
sincerely hope, to its complete exposition, exhibits, to use a cha- 
ritable expression, a remarkable instance of the profound ignorance 
of a part, and the natural deformity of the minds of the remainder, 
of these transcendent patriots. 

‘* How thirty or forty obscure men, for whose opinions nobody 
feels the least anxiety, can have the audacity to take upon them- 
selves the concerns of sixteen millions of persons, and literally to 
avow it to the nation at large, is quite above my comprehension. 
It is really edifying to be informed, in the newspapers, of the meetings 
of these gentlemen’at the Thatched House Tavern; where after 
a good dinner and plenty of wine, they preach up the burthens of 
the nation, the depravity and corruption of the legislature, and the 
necessity of a speedy and radical reform. 


‘ Ultra Sauromatas fugere hinc libet et glacialem 
Oceanum, quoties aliquid de moribus audent 
Qui Curios simulant et Bacchanalia vivunt.’ 
JUVENAL, 
“Tam not disputing with opinions, but measures: and feeling 
confident that I have spoken of this club only as it deserved, all must 
agree with me in believing, that if the various speculations which 
engross the minds of individuals were as resolutely attempted to be 
enforced as the one in question, this nation would instantly be divi- 
ded into numberless sogieties, only to be distinguished by the title of 
their seditious.” 


All his remarks on the topic of reform, prove him to be a 
man of .sense and reflection, who has studied the constitution 
of the country, and appreciated its excellence, not only by its 
theoretical beauty, but by that surer criterion of judgment, its 
practical effects. Before he concluded his tract, (which ought 
to.be read by every Elector in the kingdom) Mr. Perceval was 
assassinated ; which drew from him the following tribute of 
respect to the memory of that virtuous statesman : 


“* Since the last sheet of this tract was printed, wherein, on the 
regency question, I was indulging myself with ihe consideration of 
the Prince Regent's fortunate selection of ministers, and the conft- 
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dence so generally reposed in them, one of the most fatal events has 
occurred that could possibly bave afflicted the nation. Mr. Perceval 
the Premier has fallen by the hand of an assassin. What my mind 
suggests on the subject, I am unable to express. If we_look to 
Heaven, and believe that virtue in this will produce immortal bea- 
titude in the next, life, we behold him far happier, far richer, and 
far more ennobled, than in his mortal state he would ever have been. 

‘* If we look to earth, we behold the pillar of our hopes a ruin, 
its site a vacant space, and we hear men cry, ‘ We shall not look 
upon bis like again.’ 

“* In him a numerous family have lost a tender and indulgent fa- 
ther, a wife an amiable and affectionate husband, relations a kind 
and generous friend, and society a most endearing companion. In 
him, virtue has lost its brightest ornament, charity,her noblest pa- 
tron, and religion her sincerest advocate. In him, his prince has 
lost a loyal, wise, and upright counsellor, his country a tried and 
unassuming patriot,.and the world, a man whose great object was 
to make his fellow-creatures happy. In him the assassin murdered a 
man, who, (in the words of the attorney-general,) had he been 
permitted to live a few moments, in his last breath would have pray- 
ed forgiveness for his murderer. 

*« Whatever may be the conduct of his royal highness the Prince 
Regent with respect to his future administration, we have to trust 
he will bold in view the system of his late minister, and reflect whe- 
ther it is not the best calculated to give success to our present struggle, 
and bring a lasting peace to Great Britain and the world.” 

Fortunately for the country, the Regent has kept in view the 
system of Mr. Perceval, and has already witnessed its bene- 
ficial effects. The author assures us, that his brief remarks were 
hastily sketched ; and that his object in submitting them to the 
public was to prove the integrity of the representatives of the 
people, in opposition to the scandalous misrepresentations of 
those radical reformers, who labour to erect a banner, under 
which all the discontented and disaffected spirits in the king- 
dom may assemble, for purposes too notorious to need specifi- 
cation here, 


» 


“« When I speak of the approbation due to the conduct of the pre- 
sent House of Commons, I must be understood as speaking of the 
majority, by whom the sense of the whole house is delivered. We 
must be weil aware that measures have been brought forward and sup--. 
ported by individual members, which, had they been carried into effect, 
must, in the nature of things, have disgraced the House of Commons 
in the eyés of every Englishman: but we have to rejoice, that 
wisdom has set folly and wickedness at defiance, and that the efforts 
of the base have tended to their own discomfiture. My obvious wish 
is, to recommend to your special protection and confidence, those 
members who have thus faithfully discharged their duties.” 

No. 174. Vol, 43. November, 1812. R 
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Unquestionably, certain motions of the nature here described 
were submitted to the /ast House of Commons ; for instance, 
one motion for a repeal of the Union with Ireland ! -and ano- 
ther for granting Catholic Emancipation! Had these two 
motions been carried, the inevitable result of them would 
have been REBELLION in one pent of the empire ; and a com- 
plete revolution in Church and State in the w hole of the Bri- 
tish dominions, at no very remote period. All the blessings 
which our Protestant ancestors had secured to us, would have 
been speedily swept away, by the rash hand of innovation : 
and the spirit of party would have levelled with the dust all 
those proud distinctions which have raised the empire of Great 
Britain to the high pre-eminence which it now enjoys. Hap- 
pily, the nation has distinguished the faithful members from 
the unfaithful; the genuine patriots, from the professors of 
patriotism, who would sacrifice the true interests of the coun- 
try to the gratification of their own personal ambition; and 
the real friends of the constitution from those clamorous de- 
fenders of it, who affect to admire its beauty, while they seck 
to destroy its foundations. And, for the honour of Ireland, the 
min who proposed a repeal of the U nion, and, at the same 
moment, most consistently, eulogized Buonaparte, has been 
excluded from the New Parliament, while the Irish Papists 
have publidly lamenied his defeat, ay injurious to their cause ; 
thus betraying their wishes and their object. 
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The Speeches, &c. of the Right Honourable George Canning, 
delivered on public occasions, during the election at Liverpool, 
which com enced on Thursday the 8th, and terminated on 
Friduy the \6th, October, 1812. To which is appended, a 
summary account of the election. Kaye, Liverpool; Miller, 
London. !812. 


We have taken frequent occasion to animadvert upon the im- 
policy of the repeal of the Orders in Council, issued as a 
retaliating measure on the Ith November, 1807, in conse- 
quence of the decree of Buonaparte,. at Berlin, on the 2Ist 
November preceding; and we have anxiously endeavoured to 
explain, that the promoters of the repeal of those salutary 
orders were alike unsupported by reason, and by the voice of 
those most capable of forming a competent judgment of the 
result. That we were correct in the sentiments we entertained, 
has been fully proved by the undeniable test of facts ; and 
that we were equally fortunate in speaking the sense of the 
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enlightened part of the commercial community, stands con- 
gre confirmed by the documents under consideration. 
Mr. Canning has been returned to serve in Parliament, as the 
representative of LivgRPoot, in opposition to Mr. Brougham, 
who built his chief dependance Upon an assuiic zt popularity, as 
the grand mover and supporter of the repeal of these Orders 
in Council. And, what will be yet more gratifying to the 
patriotic feelings of the country Y; Mr. Cannine’s suecess is to 
be attributed to his having been a professed admirer, and an 
avowed Supporter, © f the genuine and enlightened policy of the 
immortal’ Prvy. 

The invitation which Mr. Canning received from the Elec- 
tors of Liverps ol, was unequivoc ally greunded upon the: faith 
of those principles. And that Mr. Canning himself was sen- 
sible of this important fact, is fully eviliced throughout the 
contest, by his candid confessidn that he had no other claim to 
the honour to which he aspired. ) 

Upon the Carnotie Questron alone, Mr. Canning ap- 
peared to differ in seutiment from this loyal town ; and so well 
aware was he of that sole obstacle to his success, that he 
anxiously endeavoured to ciminish its effects, by every expla- 
nation in his power. That this question,” he observed, 
** may be so settled as not to hazard, but to confirm and 
strengthen, the constitution, both in church and state, is the 
object nearest to my heart. It is in this view, that I have enter- 
tained and supported it.’ 

This concession, well timed, and consequently well received, 
in some measure relieved the anxious solicitude of the electors 
upon that point; and, contrasting Mr. Canning’s sentiments, 
and political conduct in general, with those of his chief oppo- 
nent, they at length successfully exerted their influence, and 
placed him at the head of the poll. Upon the Catholic Ques 
tion we shall, consequently, offer no other remark, than that its 
discussion will be much more safely entrusted to Mr. Canning 
than it could have been to Mr. Brougham :—the former has 
given a pledge that his conduct, as a senator, will be modelled 
throughout by what, he considers rs, would have been the con- 
duct of his great master ;—the latter, governed by an inordi- 
nate desire for low and vulgar popularity, would have sacri- 
ficed every thing to the attainment of that despicable object. 

That Mr. Canning’s sentiments upon points of great na- 
tional importance are perfectly consistent with the principles 
of a disciple of the late Mr. Pitt, may be evidenced by his 
SPEECHES under our review. And that he assigned to the 
loyal and respectable freemen of Liverpool, congenial opi- 
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nions upon these topics, is also manifest. | From his addresses 
after the close of the fourth and sixth day’s poll, we extract 
the following passages. They offer an elegant tribute to the 
supporters of his cause; and exhibit, in glowing colours, the 
true interests of the nation, with regard to the present war. 


‘* Of Liverpool, Gentlemen, I knew nothing a week ago, but by 
report: asa great and opulent town, deeply interested in the prospe- 
rity of the kingdom, and contributing largely to that prosperity 
by its own industry and enterprise. It is only since I came amongst 
you that I have had the opportunity of being convinced how worthy 
you are of the rank which you hold amongst the cities and towns ot 
this great and flourishing land. 

“ | have found, Gentlemen, generally prevailing among you, not, 
as by misrepresentation I had been taught to believe, a querulous 

_ impatience uncer the privations common to us all, and unhappily in- 
cident toa state of war, such as that in which it is our misfortune 
to be engaged ;—not a disposition to separate the local and peculiar 
interests of Liverpool from those of the country at large, and to pur- 
chase a respite to yourselves at the expence of national interest and 
honour: no, Gentlemen, I have found here a lofty and determined 
spirit, patient under difficulties known to be urtavoidable ; and never 
looking to partial relief or benefit, but as connected with the general 
good, Instead of unreasoning clamours for a peace to be attained by 

sactifice and submission, I have found amongst you a disposition to 
sustain your share of the evils of war, until it can be put an end to 
with safety, because without disgrace. 

“ ‘The habits of a commercial people are sober, cautious, and cal- 
culating, not prone to exaggeration and enthusiasm ; and as all 
human qualities have their accompanying and qualifying cetccts, 
bas been sometimes thought, that the judgment of those engaged i 
the pursuiis of con.merce is apt to be warped by interest, and the 
quick sensibility of honour blunted in them by the avidity for gain. 
My short eaperience of Liverpool has shown me, in contradiction t 
that general character, that one of the most opulent, the most skilful, 
and the most adventurous communities, that ever grew great by 
trade, is also the most alive to every sentiment by which wealth can 
be ennobled; and that, in the soberest calculation of your own 
interests, you consider them as inseparabie from the national 
honour. 

** Gentlemen, these are sentiments which, if I am to represent 
you in Parliament, it will be henceforth my duty to uphold and. to 
proclaim, hol as my own sentiments ooly, but as yours; and if there 
be a situation of enviable distinction and pardonable pride, to which 
a public can asptre in this happy and free country, it is the being 
pir spontaLeotiy, uudiassed, and, I may add, unsolicited 

eat and resp vectab! ‘portion of his courtrymen, in the 


{ the nation, there to speak his own long-cherished 
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opinions, with the assurance that they are all in unison with those of 
the constituents whom he is chosen to, represent. 

« Gentlemen, I will detain you no longer than while I advert to 
one topic which my opponents have studiously endeavoured to impress 
upon your minds by the circulation of band-bills, and by emblema- 
tical devices ; a topic, as unfounded in fact, as it is mischievous in 
tendency. ‘They have exhibited a large loaf as the loaf of peave, and 
a small one as the loaf of war ; intending by these emblems to shew a 
necessary connexion between war and scarcity : and they have held 
outto you the return of Messrs. Brougbam and Creevey to par- 
-liament as the certain safeguard for the plentiful subsistence of the 
people. 

** If, Gentlemen, the imaginers of these devices can prove to 
you that their favourite candidates have power to direct the course of 
the seasons, and thereby to render more abundant the means of sub- 
sistence for the great body of the people, I should exhort you to pass 
me by, and return men who are possessed of so wonderful and so 
supernatural a secret. 

‘* But, Gentlemes, my habits of discussion have taught me to 
look for some connexion between effect and cause, and never to 
acquiesce in the conclusion, until I have attempted to trace it to its 
premises. After the most serious investigation, I confess I am ata 
loss to discover the natural and necessary connection between the 
bountifal blessings of Providence, and the return of Messrs. Brougham 
and Creevey. Many of you have read a tale which is in the hands 
of your children, I mean Dr. Johnson's Rasselas, in which there is 
an account of a philosopher who fancied himself to have a control 
over the sunshine’and the showers, and who busied himself in distri- 
buting the proper proportions of these favours as he thought fit to the 
different countries of the earth. Whether my competitors have a 
power like this, [ have not been able to ascertain. I do not mean to 
impute to my competitors that they arrogate it to themselves: they 
are too manly and upright to attempt the practice of so gross a delu- 
sion. But their pahegyrists, who couple plenty with their name, and 
scarcity with mine, are as absurd as the philosopher in Rasselas: and 
they have not the excuse which he had for his folly ;—for, Gentle- 
men, the philosopher was mad, but these reasoners can only be mis- 
chievous. 

** Gentlemen, there is, in point of fact, no such necessary connec- 
tion between the question of war and the question of scarcity. I 
suppose any man will allow that the present year isa year of as 
extended war as ever Europe witnessed. We have seen in the south- 
ern part of Europe the city of Madrid entered by the victorious troops 
of Great Britain, and we have this day heard, with horror, how the) 
imperial City of the North has escaped from the ravages of the cons 
queror only by being consumed in flames of her own kindling. But, 
Gentlemen, the same sun which gilded the triumphal entry of Lord 
Wellington into Madrid, and which turned pale at the conflagration 
of Moscow, has ripened, during the present year, both in the north 
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and in the south, one of the most luxuriant harvests that ever blessed 
mankind. Before the war loaf is paraded again, let the philosophers 
who support my ‘antagonists bring me the solutian of this phe- 
nomenon.” » ; 


After the fifth day’s poll, Mr. Canning offered an explana- 
tion of his political sentiments upon the hackneyed subject of 
what, by some, has been dignified with the title of “ parnia- 
MENTARY REFORM.” 


*T should refrain altogether from politics to-day, had not the 
course of the canvass which it bas been my duty to make among you, - 
Jed me tc the knowledge of one or two material errors or misrepre- 
sentations respecting my political sentiments and conduct, which I 
think it due to you and myself to correct. 

** In some of the societies which J have visited, a question bas been 
put to me, whether I was prepared to support the question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform? I have heard that question in societies which I 
suppose my antagonists had previously visited, and to which they had 
described in glowing colours the blessings to be derived from a new- 
modelling of Parliament, and had pointed out the inadequacy and 
defects of the present representation of the people. Upon a point of 
this importance I will not equivocate. I fieely own, my mind is 
made up. on the question. Gentlemen, 1 will mot. support the 
questich of Parliamentary Reform. I wiil not support it, because I am 
persuaded that those who are most loud,.and, apparently, most 
solicitous in recommending it, do mean, and have for years past 
meant, far other things than those simple words seem to intend ; be- 
cause I am persuaded that that question cannot be stirred without stir- 
ring others which would shake the constitution to its very foundation ; 
and because I am satisfied that the House of Commons, as at present 
constituted, is adequate to all the finctions which it is wisely and Jegi- 
timately ordained to execute; that showy theories and fanciful 
schemes of arithmetical or geographical proportion would fail to pra- 
duce any melioration of the present frame of the House of Com- 
mons. I deny the grievance, | distrust the remedy. When it is 
asserted to me again, as I have often heard it asserted heretofore, that 
under the present corrupt system there is no true popular delegation, 
no uninfluenced or disinterested choice of representatives by the peo- 
ple; my mind will recur at once to the scene which is now betore 
me, and will repose with perfect contentment upon the practical con- 
tradiction which Liverpool affords to assertions sv disparaging to the 

opie. 

When I have spoken in the House of Commons, as I have done 
more than once against a motion for Parliamentary Reform, I have 
been told by those who supported the proposition, that my voice was 
good for little on such a subject: that I represented some insignificant 
borough, whose franchise it might be my interest to maintain, but 
which I maintained against thetights of the great body of electors of 
Great Britain. Gentlemen, to this reproach is it not your good plea- 
sure to furnish me with a triumphant answer ?”’ 
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On the day on which Mr. Canning was “ cnatrep” as the 
triumphant candidate, he offered the following luminous appeal 
to the good sense and patriotism of his auditors : 


” 


‘“* T congratulate you,” said he, ‘ on your final success; for it 
is your victory, and net mine. ‘The contest bas been a contest of 
principles, not of persons; although I shoald belie my own feelings 
if 1 were not to confess, that to the latest hour of my life I shall be 
proud that the battle has been fought in my person, and that my 
name has been associated with your exertions, and illustrated by your 
triumph. You, Gentlemen, have done me the honour to select me, 
not, undoubtedly, for any individual merits of my own, (1 know that I 

can pretend to none) but, in order that by returning me to represent 
your opinions in parliament, you might vindicate the freedom of your 
choice, the loyalty of your principles, and the consistency of your cha- 
racter. 

“* Gentlemen, I wish that those theorists of reform, who .think 
nothing right in the practice of our constitution, could witness this 
scene which [ have now the delight to survey ;—those who presume 
that every popular feeling must belong to themselves alone; who 
imagine that a zealous and ardent exercise of popular rights, and an 
enthusiastic expression of popular sentimenis, are incompatible with 
an equally enthusiastic attachment to all the monarchical principles of 
the constitution, When will such men learn that what they call ex- 
clusively popular principles, are not the principles cf the people ? 
Can they jook this day at the peaceful triumph of Liverpool, as they 
have looked for the last three years at the glorious and bloody strug- 
gles of Spain, and yet doubt the possibility of a combination of ail that 
is national in feeling, with all that is loyal in principle ; of a spirit of 
democracy suflicient to give energy to a state, with a devotedness to 
monarchy sufficient to secure its conservation ? 

“‘ Gentlemen, some persons have endeavoured to persuade you, 
that in giving your suflrages to a man who has been the uniform sup- 
porter of a war, glorious in itself, but only glorious in as much as it is 
necessary and unavoidable, you are deferring the day of peace. For- 
tunately for the clear understanding of such reasonings, they have 
sometimes been coupled with prophecy. Let us compare, where we 
have an opportunity, what has happened with what was foretold ; 
and then judge what weight is to be assigned to the same reasonings 
in future. 

‘* The Honourable Gentleman who left your hustings yesterday, 
(of whom as an individual I have spoken, and mean to speak with the 
utmost respect) on or about the 10th of last June, proposed in the 
House of Commons, a specific concession to America; and pledged 
himself, that if that concession were made, peace would be preserved 
or restored. Hy a singular coincidence, on or about the same day on 
which that motion was made, the declaration of war by» America 
against Great Britain, passed the Senate of the United States. O8 
bat the concession was to heal all !--The ministers, whether swayed 
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by the Honourable Gentleman's eloquence, or participating in his 
expectations, I know uot, gave way, and the concession was made. 
Confident from this Giuamph, as might naturally be expected, the 
Honourable Gentleman, the prophet of American reconciliation, 
presents bimself—I ought rather to say is presented by some amoug you 
—t!o be chosen as your representative in Parliament. Yesterday he left 
your town, disappointed of this honourable object; and, by another 
singular coincidence, the defeat of the propbecv upon which his ex- 
pectations were founded, is made known here oo the very cay of the 
defeat of those expectations, Tor, yesterday, the declaration, the tardy 
declaration of war by this ceuntry against America, arrives here ; 
and tells us, in terms too plain to be misunderstood, that to seek peace 
through humiliation, is a course neither of honour nor of adv. ntage. 

** Gentlemen, it has been furiher attempted to deter you trom the 
choice which you have done me the honour to make, by saying, that I 
had been in office, and am likely to be in office again. I have been in 
office. How.soon, if ever, I may be in office again, I neither know, 
nor do I very much care, for any other reason than as it might afford 
me greater opportunities of promoting the interests of the country, of 
which your interests constitute so essential a part. 

‘* But, Gentlemen, what is meant by this imputation? Are the 
gentlemen who urge it so little read in the.principles, the democratical 
priueiples, of the British constitution, as not to know that it is one of 
the peculiar boasts of this country, one ofthe prime fruits of its free 
constitution, and one main security forits continuing free, that men 
as humble as myself, with no pretensions of wealth, or title, or high 


Cabinet of their Sovereign, through the fair road of public: service, 
and stand there upon a footingof equality with the proudest aristocracy 
of the land? 

‘* Isit from courtiers of the people, from adimirers of republican 
virtue and republican energy, that we bear doctrines which would tend 
to exclude from the management of public affairs all who are not 
illustrious by birth, or powerful from hereditary opulence? .Why, 
Gentlersen, in this limited monarchy there are andoubtedly contests 
for office, contesis which agitate the elements of the constitution, 
which keep them alive and active, without endangering the constitu- 
tion itself. A republic is nothing but one continual. struggle for office, 
in every depariment ot the state. 

** Mad, indeed, and desperate would be the reform which should 
exciude from the House of Commons, as some ignorant theorists 
agvise, every man who has possessed, or who possesses, office: sepa- 
rating thereby the service of the crown from that of the people ; as if 


they were not identified in interest, and mutually dependent on each 
other.” 


This is indeed solid and convincing argument: the conces- 
sions made toAmerica were unwise inthe extreme, and have met 
their merited reward ; upon this point Mr. Canning has com- 





family, or wide-spreading connexions, may yet find their way into the , 
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pletely exemplified what we had predicted, and too late we find, 
as he has stated, ** that to seek peace through humiliation is a 
“ course neither of honour nor of advantage.” 

The remarks made by~ Myr, Canning, upon the insidious 
desire of excluding from office those who have already exerted 
their talents in the service of the country, are also every way 
such as might be expected from an avowed disciple of Mr, 
Pitt: —of that Pitt, whose vast energies were ever in action, 
firnly to combine, incorporate, and “ identify in interest and 
mutual dependence,” the Sovereign and the people. 

In this address, too, Mr. Canning nobly vindicated the 
Ministers of the Crown from a low aud base misrepresentation, 
as to the cause of delay that occurred, in declaring war against 
America. His words are: 


«‘ There is one topic—which is represented to me as having made 
considerable impression, which I owe it to the Government of the 
country (however myself unconnected with it) not to suffer to pass 
unnoticed. The Declaration of War against America has, as] am 
informed, been stated to have been delayed by the Government of this 
country for the sake of sweeping into the Royal Chest a large sum of 
Droits of Admiralty, to be disposed of at the pleasure of Ministers, 
for purposes of prodigality and corruption. Gentlemen, I would fain 
believe that this-assertion cannot have been made. Au account of the 
distribution of the Droits of Admiralty has, as is well known, been 
submitted to the House of Commons the last twoyears ; and, surely, 
to attribute a measure of peace or war to a desire on the part of Go- 
vernment to disappoint our own captors, for the sake of getting pos- 
session of a sum, of which the disposal is, .after all, to be made 
public, is to attribute motives not only altogether unworthy, but 
utterly inadequate and absurd. 

‘* T say this the rather, because I must fairly own that, differing as 
I do entirely as to the causes to which the delay is to be attributed, I 
am inclined to agree that the declaration of war against America has 
been delayed too long.—When all hopes of preserving peace were 
vanished, nothing remained, in my opinion, for this Government but 
prompt and vigorous war. It was the only course becoming this 
great country. It would have afforded the best chance of bringing 
the American Government to their senses. 

‘*Gentlemen, the opinions which I now express are in unison with 
those which I took the liberty of expressing in my place in Parliamént, 
when that concession was agreed to by the Ministers, at Mr. 
Brougham’s suggestion, upon the strength of which Mr. Brougham 
has been presented to your choice. I then ventured to state my 
doubts whether that concession would propitiate America; whether 
it would not rather tend to confirm the hostile policy of that Govern- 
ment, and to enhance its pretensions. In fact, how is it that our 
concession has been met? By reciprocal concession? by abated 
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pride, assuaged :malice, and returning good-will?, No sucl thing. 
They have risen in their terms: a3 unreasonable cancession will 
always induce and encourage an unreasonable euemy to do.” 


In the speech delivered by Mr. Canning, at the public din- 
ner given in honour of his election, at the Liverpool Arms, 
we find, with satisfaction, that he again adverts to the question 
of PEACE or WAR; with the former of which happy state al! 
the opposers of Government would arrogantly presume’ to 
identify theigselves. 


** It has been endeavoured to be insinuated by onr opponents,” said - 
Mr. Canning, * that they alone could be thie faithful guardians of the 
interests of a great commercial town, who are, as they are pleased to 
call themselves, lovers of peace, Such interests, they insist, must perish 
in the hands of those who (like myself, I suppose,) are friends and ad- 
vocates of war. Lovers of peace! who are not lovers ef peace in the 
abstract? Friends and advocates of war!—Who are so mad or so 
malignant as to prefer war for war's sake >—who are advocates of war, 
as war, any more than of famine, or of pestilence? They who in- 
dulge themselves in such loose and general propositions, must surely 
be conscious that they are decziving the audience whom they address. 
They must know that the questions of peace and war are amongst the 
most difficult and complicated questions that human imagination can 
conceive, or that human genius can be called upon to disentangle. 
‘Toe propositions which they so glibly announce as simple propositions 
of elementary truth, are (as they know fall well) interwoven with 
considerations and circumstances which render the discussion of them 
perplexed and intricate in the extreme. The question of peace is 
beset with difficulties which they themselves, if the helm of the state 
were pat into their hands, would find at the present moment wholly 
insurmountable, But these difficulties they carefully keep out of 

‘sight when they wish to make an impression on popular feelings. 

“Iu what a state of the world is it that these gentlemen talk of 
peace, und of themselves as the lovers of peace, just as calmly as if 
Kt were only a mere guestion of taste and fancy ; as if toclioose were to 
have, and to have were securely to enjoy! What, Gentlemen, should 
you think of the sense, or the fairness of men, who, in the midst of the 
distress and desvlation occasioned in one of your West-India islands 
by a hurricane or tornado—while the air was involved in a pitchy 
darkness, and the city rocking with volcanic explosions,—were to run 
about the streets proclaiming themselves ‘ the friends of light and of 
perpendicular - position ?” Who does not love light better than dark- 
uess? who would not rather have the walls of his house standing 
erect, than tumbling about his ears? But what, I say, should you 
think of men—of their candour, or of their sense—who, in the 
midst of such a public calamity, instead of lending a helping hand to 
their fellow-sufferers, and bearing patiently their own share of affilic- 
tions not to be avoided, should labour tq impress upon the minds of 
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the people additional motives of consternation and despair; and to 
make their sufferings intolerable by insinuating that they had been 
unnecessarily incurred ? 

** Gentlemen, the .order of things in the moral and political world 
is not less convulsed at the present moment, than in the physical world 
by such visitations of providence as those Which I have jok described. 
The storm is abroad. For purposes inscrutable to us, it has pleased 
Providence to let loose upon mankind a scourge of nations, who 
carries death and devastation into the remotest corners of the earth. 
Bat amidst this universal havock, this general prostration of the 
nations of Europe, this rocking of the battlements of our own sepa- 
rate fortress, we are asked, with an air of simplicity which would be 
quite touching if we could imagine it to proceed from mere detect of 
understanding, ‘ why are we not at peace ?’ ihe 

‘A grosser delusion than is attempted by insinuating that war is 
our choice, and peace within our reach, but wilfully rejected, was 
never yet imposed upon mankind. ‘The question is not whether we 
love peace, but whether we can obtain it ;_ the only arguable difference 
between men of honest minds, and sober understandings, must be 
as to the’ terms on which peace ought to be made ; and the main 
characteristic of those terms, al] rational] men would agree to be this— 
that they should be such as to afford a fair and reasonable security 
for its continuance. But this can be effected by honourable terms 
alone: and for this one plain reason, that a peace purchased by 
ignominy, would be but a short intermission of war, 


To this reasoning upon the policy of the empire, as to 
PEACH or WAR, little need be added: it was every way satis- 
factory and conclusive ; it was felt as such, by the loyal and, 
enlightened freemen whom he addressed; men of sober and 
sedate judgment, who sought for a candidate unintoxicated 
by the noxious poison of modern innovation, 


’ 


‘* Before the election took place,” continued Mr. Canning, in 
allusion to some of the puerile effects of disappointed ambition, which 
had escaped the adverse party.—‘‘ Before the election took place, 
Gentlemen, you heard enough from the friends of our antagonists, 
of your own importance in the scale of the empire ; and, no doubt, 
had you chosen as they wished, you would have continued to be, 
in their estimation, and panegyrics, the first commercial. town in 
England. But now, I hear, and read, that you are little better than 
a rotten borough ; a place of no account or rightful influence in the 
concerns of the country ; warped by partial pursuits, and subservient 


to objects of individual gain.” 


After “rue IMMORTAL MEMORY OF THE RIGHT HON. 
Witciam Pirr” had been drunk with enthusiastic applause, 
Mr. Canning again addressed the members :— 
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** Gentlemen,” said he, “ it is asual to return thanks for any 
honour conferred upon. an absent friend, T-anderstand that it will 
be not unacceptable to you that I should presume, on this occasion, 
to extend that usage, and to express mv acknowledgments for the 
honour done to the name of a departed friend, the illustrious states- 
man whom you have just now so feelingly. commemorated. 

** Gentlemen, the sentiments with which you regard the memory 
of that great and good man, are not the sentiments ef Liverpool only, 
but of England ; not of England only, but of Europe, and of the 
world. Mr. Pitt, Gentlemen, was always true to those principies 
which the town of Liverpool bas been distinguished for supporting ; 
principles of loyalty and good government at home, and of dignified 
and magnanimous policy abroad. But, Gentlemen, Mr. Pitt has not 
escaped the misrepresen‘ation, or misunderstanding (I will call it) 
to which these principles themselves have been exposed ; and ‘in the 
course of the recent contest his name has been brought forward, and 
his memory reviled, as the advocate and author of war. Gentremen, 
without going now into any argument as to the origin of the war in 
1793, this at least, I think, may be affirmed of Mir. Pitt, beyond the 
possibility of contradiction, that if ever there was a statesman in the 
world, whose interests, individually, were founded in peace—it ever 
there was a stateynan of whom it might be presumed, that in con- 
ducting kis country into war, he was ‘led by a sense of irresistible 
necessity, it must have been he, whose fame, as well as wome power, 
rested on the basis of the financial prosperity of his country.* 

“* When posterity shall look back upon that great man, they will 
discriminate two ditferent eras in his life ; the one when, on his suc- 
cessjon to the government of the country, he found the finances of 
the state dilapidated, and its resources enervated by an ill-conducted 
war. It was then that witha skilful and repairing hand, he restored 
the credit of the country, recruited its exhausted means, explored 
and expanded its capacities for exertion, and Jaid the foundation of 
that solid system of which it is enough to say, that it bas endured amid 
the storms which have assailed it since that'time. From this statement 
it may be confideutly inferred, that war could not be more the pas- 
sion of Mr, Pitt, than, most assuredly, it could be hisinterest. Whe- 
ther it were, nevertheless, the fault of Mr. Pitt, or not (the fault, | 
mean, of his judgment) that we were engaged, precisely at the 
moment at which we were engaged, in the war which has continued 
with little intermission to the present time, may perhaps be matter 
of historical controversy ; but that by no human wisdom, and by no 
human forbearance, that war could have been deferred many years, 
or perhaps many months, the impartial historian will, I think, find 
it easy to demonsfrate. But be that as it may—however we may 
have been brought into the war, what admits of no controversy at 
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* See this train ef argument forcibly pursued in ‘“‘ the History of 
the Political Life of the Right Hon. William Pitt.” 
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all is, that from the revivifying energ cy of bis early administration, the 
country derived that st: ength by which it has been enabled to go 
through the contest. The second era of his political lite began at 
the period, when from the centre of Europe burst forth that volcanic 
eruption of desolating principles, Which threatened to overwhelm the 
civilized world. The firm resistance which Mr. Pitt opposed to the 
dangers then menacing the country; the promptitude with which 
he took’ his stand on the ground of ‘the consticuti ion, and the courage 
with which’ he maintained it ;—the voice wherewith he roused the 
people ;—the mighty arm wherewith he saved the monarchy—I need 
not recall to your recollection ; for it is in faithful commemoration 
of these eminent services, that you have this day called upon hts name. 

*€ Gentlemen, into whatever hands the administration of the govern- 
ment may be comunitted, | hope éhat the ministers wil keep Mr. 
Pitt's example lefore their eyes ;—that they will catch from that 
exainple, reverence for the constitution, and zeal for the glory of 
their country ; that they will learn from it to unite the interests of the 
people with those of the crown, in their domestic government ; and 
to uphold by adequate exertions, and by a tone and vigour of counsels 
worthy of the high station to which Great Britain is entitled among 
the nations of the earth, the British name and influence abroad. 

** Gentlemen, I am desired by your worthy Chairman, before [ 
sit down, to propose the next toast. According to the customary 
courtesy in meetings like the present, of drinking the health of those 
persons whom the Crown may have selected for the management of 
the public affairs; Iam to propose T)) you, ‘the beatth of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers.* In doing sa, I beg to be understood, not as the 
panegyrist or partizan of the pre ent ministers ; not as avowing any 
connexion with them, nor as owing ‘them a obligation, or any 
particular kindness; but simply as paying to bis Majesty's present 
ministers that cgmpliment, ¥ which I weuld not withheld from any 
other set of men, placed in ‘these arduous times in the same public 
station, as the chosen servants of the Crown ; wishing well to all their 
eadeavours for the public good; but coupling my good wishes with 
this condition, on which alone I can consent to give my feeble sup- 
port to any administration—that they shall, according to the best of 
their ability, maintain at home the constitutional principles, and uphold 
abroad the high-minded policy of Mir. Pitt. 


In this last speech, Mr. Canning again unequivoc: lly avowed 
that his political conduct would be governed by the prince iples he 
had imbibed from Mr. Pitt; that such may prove the fact, 
is, indeed, our most ardent hope. Mr. Canning possesses 
abilities, w shich, properly exerted, may place him upon the 
highest pinnacle of fame: and the course he has chosen, if 
faithfully persevered in, will enable him to reach that emi- 
nence. 





—_ ee ee eee = -_ - 


* This toast stood next in the printed list prepared by the Stewards 
for the occasion, 
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His success at Liverpool has been great, and would have 
been still more triumphant, but for the part, trifling as it was 
compared with that of others, which he had been induced to 
take in the Catholic Question. 

Mr. Canning’s speech at the dinnerat Mancnester, also 
in honour of his election, is of the same tendency with those 
which he delivered at Liverroor, and is highly worthy of 
attentive perusal. ‘The appENoix, published with these 
specches, is also peculiarly interesting ; but we have to lament, 
that our limits will only allow us to make a short extract from 
the concluding passage: of the latter, which emphatically 
declares, that— 





‘‘The terms on which he, (Mr. Canning) consentedto serve the 
borough, are cleaily expressed ; and his addresses will be the witness 
between him and bis constituents, as long as he shal} continue to be 
their representative.” 








Warwick Castle: a Poem. Embellished with Engravings from 
Drawings. By J. Roe, Warwick, 4to. Pp. 47. Ward, Strat- 
ford upon Avon. Longman and Co, London, 1812. 


Ir has uniformly been our earnest endeaveur to impress on 
men endowed with genius and talents, the necessity of render- 
ing them subservient to the paramount interests of religion 
and morals, In our strictures upon the celebrated poem of 
Gertrude of Fi yoning, we complained of the want of moral 
tendency, in a work calculated to please by the fascination of 
genius. ,.And the more we consider, that these intellectual 
endowments are not given by providence for the sole use and 
interest of the individuals who possess them, but for higher and 
better purposes; that we are not independent, insulated, 
beings, bat members of a Christian community, bound to 
weigh the consequence of every action on the welfare of our 
fellow creatures, which it is our duty to promote, to the utmost 
of our powcr, by the exercise of those means, whether natural 
or acquired, which heaven has placed at our disposal; the 
more firmly are we convinced, that every writer is morally 
responsible for the use and application of his talents, to 
society, here; and toa higher tribunal, hereafter. We are 
happy to find that the poet of “ Warwick Castle,” concurs in 
this opinion, and acknowledges this responsibility, as will 
appear from the following invocation to Shakespeare. 





* 
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‘* Ah! what avails it, ever-honoured shade, 
Sweetest ef poets ! to invoke thy aid? 
No more thou wanderest on the sedgy shore, 
Thy Welcombe hills, thy grassy meads no more, 
For thou art gone beyond th’ abyss ;~ that bourn 
_ O'er whose dark wave no travellers retorn,— 
[nto that land, where, stript of all disguise, 
The truly Christian are the only wise. 
It boois not there how sweet the poet's tongue, 
But what the subject matter of his song. 
The splendid trifler in melodious verse, 
Who, form’'d for better, vainly chose the worse, 
His talent weigh’d in even scale, there knows, 
That idle verse will rank with idle prose.”’* 


In a note on these lines, the author quotes a passage from 


Lord Kames’s Elements of Criticism,- in which the same senti- 
ment is expressed, and amplified. 


‘ 

«« How odious ought authors to be who employ the talents they 
have from their Maker, most traitorously against himself, by endea- 
vouring to ‘corrupt and distigare his creatures! If the comedies of 
Congreve did not rack hia with remorse in his last moments, he 
must have been Jost to all sense of virtue. Nor will it afford any 
excuse for such writers that their works are entertaining ; unless it 
could be maintained, that wit and sprightliness are better united to a 
vicious than a virtuous character.—It would grieve me to think so; 
and the direct contrary is exemplified in the Merry Wives of Windsor, 
where we are highly entertained with the conduct of two ladies, not 
more remarkable for mirth and spirit, than for the strictest purity of 
manners.” 


But it is not only the absence of immorality which is re- 
quired of a man of talents who writes for the pub lic, but a direct 
moral object and tendency. And, surely, it is equally asy to 
amuse wih amoral in view, as withoul one. A moral is no 
restraint upon genius; no check to the display of ability; no 
drawback upon knowledge: and, where instruction is the 
object of a publication, « moral is not only proper, but indis- 
pensable. 

From the elevated site of Warwick Castle, the pensive 
bard surveys the surrounding scenery, while his mental sight 
casts a retrospective glance on ancient heroes and on ancient 


-_— ——-- _—— - ee > 
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** Matthew, ch. xii.v.36. ‘ Every idle word (every word not 
innocent, especially such as tend to the hindrance of piety, &c.) that 
men shall ewes they shal] give an account thereof in the day of jadg- 
ment.’ ™ 
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He thus apostrophizes, in moral ‘strains, the noble 


mansion which forms the chief theme of his song. 


‘© Seat of the Beauchamps! at thine arched gate 
I stand, and muse upon the book of fate. 
What once thou wast in al] thy feudal pride, 
What now thou art, and what shall thee betide, 
If e’er that demon rear its awful head, 
Whose cowering wings along the horizon spread, 


ers 4 momentous chan ige ! Odire reverse! 


Would wealth be poverty ? or, what is worse, 
Can horours stoop, their ancient shield deform, 
Bow to the Baal, and invite the storm ; 

Misuse their influence to augment its force, 
And aid that power which directs its course ? 
*« T reck ye not, of old a thankless race, 

Who court the mob, to gain or keep a place : 
Ye are ungratefal ; ye break friendship’s laws, 
To catch the breath of popular applause ;” 

Your aim (may fate ne’er bring you to the test !) 
To raise yourselves and level al! the rest ; 

For minds once sour’d by democratic leaven, 

** Would rather reign in hell than serve in heaven.”’} 
Forth ftom thy gate may no such patriots join, 
To stain old Beauchamp's long illustrious line. 
Time-sanctioned honours are a sacred trust, 
Bequest of heroes mould’ ring in the dust. 
Time-sanctioned honours, in past ages won, 
Reflect their lustre on the latest son ; 

And, when to virtue and to worth allied, 

The pride of ancestry’s a noble pride.” 


So thought the Roman. satirist, Nobilitas sola est atque 
unica virtus ;—and so thinks every man who knows how to 
place a just value on the distinctions of political and social life. 
Throughout this poem, the sentiments are uniformly such as 
become a truly Christian bard ; while the language is dignified 
and easy, and the versification harmonious and pure. The 
bard’s complaint is poetical and interesting, 


“« Chief of Beauchamp's warlike line, } 
Circled here in festive state, 
As you quaff the generous wine, 
Mourn you not the Druid’s fate? 











‘© Furip Hecub. i. 258.” 
“ Politically speaking.” 

“’ Wilham de Beanchamp attended Edward I in‘o Wales, in the 
and the twenty-third years of his reign.” 
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Thou, gentle Mercy, canst impart 
’ A charm to touch the warrior’s heart ; 
But thou no secret spell couldst fiad, 
No charm, no spell, to soften Edward's mind. 


When erst from war or chace releas'd 
Sat Britain's chiefs in jocund hour, 

The Druid bard then shar'd the feast, 
For Britain's chiefs rever'd his pow'r. 

Then lent the silver harpa grace, 

To deeds of war and deeds of chace ; 

Heroes that round the standard warr'd, 

Bow'd to the harp, and reverenc'd the bard. 


When last the brazen trumpet bray'd, 

And round Llewellyn throng'd the brave, 
Close by his side a Druid play‘d, 

And from his harp dire omens gave. 
Thrice as he struck the chords around, 
Each chord refus'd its silver sound ; 

In silence: seem'dto mark theday, — . 
When Britons bow'd beneath the Saxon sway. 


Llewellyn fell ! and Can:bria’s pest, 

The savage Edward, fietcely base, 
Plung’d the dire faulchion in the breast 

Ot fall’n Llewellyn's Druid race. 
He knew their power; he knew, and fear'd, 
A race by Cambria’s sons rever'd. 
He spake—and death, in wild uproar, 
Drench’d both the Druid and his harp in gore. 


To those who look with envy on.such as are placed higher 
than themselves in the scale of society, to those who think 
rank and station synonymous with ease and happiness, the fol- 
lowing reflections will not be unedifying, nor useless, 


‘© One who high station never yet has known, 
Nor often wish'd to change for it, his own ; 
Who views great nen from distance far below, 
In pure simplicity would wish to know, 

If he, who, Jab’ring up the steep of lite, . 
Through long debates, minorities, and strife, 
At length arriv’d at some exalted spot, 

Feels all his toil rewarded by his lot ? 

From his bigh tower can the prospect pall ? 
Fears he his own or a superior’s fall, 

Who, from the stair-case of ambition thrown, 
Falling himself, tnay burl another down ? 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Would he again pass through that huge turmoil, 
Through dangers venture, and through labours toil, 
To win from Fortune, who was ever frail, 

The highest step in high ambition’s scale ?” 


The view of Kenelworth Castle, visible from Warwick 
Castle, affords him an opportunity of pursuing the same train of 
reflections, in moralizing on the grandeur and the fate of the 
gay and gallant Leicester, the favourite of the fickle Elizabeth. 
After recounting the festivities of the Castle, in honour of his 
royal mistress, the bard proceeds : 


«© Yet allthis pomp, and all these honours fled, 
Gay Leicester moulder'd with the worthless dead. 
View this great man! would all his rank and state, 
Tempt you to take his honours for his fate ? 
His gifts of fortune, though so highly priz’d, 
_ Po live suspected, and to die despis'd? | 
Not that mere wealth, or honours, or high place, 
Stamp men as worthless, but the want of grace 
True faith to virtue all its virtue gives ; 
When, vgid of that, man like a heathen lives : 
And baw blind Fortune may profusely shed 
A blaze of honours round his lofty bead, 
A thousand ways has Providence to shew, 
The path he treads in is the path to woe. 
"Thrice are they honour'd who have wisely trod, 
Through rank and fortune in the ways of God.” 


Here is not only moral sentiment, but religious truth; and 
the note upon the line printed in italics, contains such sound 
and useful doctrine, that our readers, we are persuaded, will 
thank us for transcribing it. 


** It is virtue when it is obedience. Mankind are free to accept 
the terms of salvation, or to reject them. Faith rests on the Re- 
deemer, und not on virtue; for virtue is only an effect, of which 
taith is the cause. As faith teaches us to believe that we are accepted 
of God through the merits of Christ, if we erroneously found that 
acceptance on the basis of our own good works, we claim the merit 
of redeeming ourselves. But, though moral virtue be thus lowered 
in the scale, itis not excluded: though it be not the cause of salvation, 
it is absolutely necessary to the partaking of it. This is evident, both 
jrom the nature of the Gospel scheme, and from positive command, 
and we may add, experience,---for the purest faith universally pro- 
duces the purest morals, Unbelief is, in itself, exclusion from the 
privjleges of the Gospel. Ifthe AJmighty have other modes of sal- 
vation for those who refuse salvation by Jesus Christ, they are not 
revealed. It may be said, that the conviction of its truth does not 
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always follow from a close and sincere investigation of the Gospel 
scheme of redemption, It would indeed be impious to affix limits to 
mercy infinite; but whether such an extreme case ever occurs, as the 
continuance through life of invincible objections to Christianity, in a 
truly serious mind, may be doubted, from St. James, chap. i. v. 5. 
“If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth to all 
men liberally, and upbraideth not, and it shall be given him: but let 
him ask in faith, nothing wavering, &c.” If fervent prayer and humi- 
lity be not among the means used in searching for ‘* the truth as it is 
in Jesus,” the investigator may retire from the search, cynvinced of 
nothing but his own sincerity, at the time he is putting a deceit upon 
himself. Gospel truth must be sought for as the Gospel prescribes. 
Whoever does so, has the assurance of the Redeemer himself, that 
‘he shail ia no wise be cast out.’” 


In the range of scenery presenting itself to the Poet’s 
eye, is Edge-Hill, at which a battle was fought, between the 
royal and republican armies, at the period of the usurpation, 
This gives him an opportunity of deploring ‘the miseries of 
domestic discord, and of expressing his apprehensions of the 
recurrence of those scenes, which drenched England with 
blood. 


«* Of all the woes by which mankind are curst, 
Such civil discords are perhaps the worst. 

Farewell sad scene! and sadder art thou still, 

To him whose mind forebodes approach of ill ; 
Forebodes, pray heav’n in no prophetic strain, 
Woeful recurrence of such scenes again. 

Yet he who indolent, perverse, lukewarm, 

Will see no danger in the gathering storm, 

May know, perhaps, when knowledge comes too late, 
Judicial blindness seal’d him to his fate.” 


We much fear that there are many, in this favoured land, 
who are thus indolent, perverse, or lukewarm ; and whose in- 
sensibility; even to the most obvious dangers, especially on the 
subject of Catholic Emancipation, justify the belief that they 
are really labouring under a judicial blindness. 


“© Yes! we may see, through all his deep disguise, 

The wily Jacobin, with leering eyes, 

Hold bis dark lanthorn ‘veath bis cloak, to guide 

The wild fanatic swoln with spiritual pride ! 

Flush'd with success, now hand in hand they go, 

Ar CHURCH AND STATE NOW AIM ONE DBADLY BLOW : 
Mistaken zealot ! shouldst thou gain thine end, 

Beneath thine arm should Priest and Patriot bend, 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


For thee thy guide intends no earthly rest, 
But holds a dagger ready for thy breast. 

He, saint or infidel, as int'rest sways, 

Now owns no sovereign, now no God obeys ; 
Or, if religion should best suit his cause, 
First shapes a deity, then makes his laws.” 


These are a few of the many passages which have gratified 
us in the perusal of the poem, which displays a correctness of 
thought and sentiment, and a soundness of religious, political, 
and moral principle, together with a strength of intellect, a 
purity of taste, and a harmony of language, which are not 
often found to unite in one production. _The plates. are exe- 
cuted in a superior style of engraving, highly creditable to the 
artist, and exhibit interesting views of Warwick and Kenel- 
worth Castles. 
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Calamities of, Authors ; including some inquiries respecting their 
Moral and Literary Characters. By the Author of “ Curiosi- 
ties of Literature.” 12mo. pp. 690, 16s. Murray, London ; 
Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and Cumming, Dublin. 1812. 


Ir is scarcely possible, either for an author or a critic, to 
approach a work of this kind without difiidence, if not trepida- 
tion ; for, in truth, it is a subject in which both must feel a 
particular interest, and neither of whom, therefore, can avoid 
the imputation of partiality or prejudice, in the discussion of 
it. Be this as it may, it is a subject most worthy of discussion ; 
and who can discuss it, but an author or a critic? However 
difficult, then, the task is, it is the duty of both to meet it, 
with a full resolution to discharge the duty, with as little bias 
as human nature admits of. ‘That the calamities of those 
persons, whose province it is to enlighten the public mind, and 
to propagate sound principles and useful knowledge, form one 
of the most extraordinary Curiosities of Literature cannot be 
denied. Every one, therefore, who undertakes to detail them 
fairly, is entitled to public encouragement, and to public 
thanks ; and to these the author of the work before us has, 
unquestionably, a legitimate claim. The first writer who 
treated of this subject was Pierius Valerianus, who wrote 
during the pontificate of Leo the tenth. His book was 
eutitled, “ De Infélicitate Literatorum,” ou the wretcheduess 
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of literary men: Mr. Roscoe represents it as a curious and 
interesting work ; the present author regards it as unphiloso- 
phical ; but collects from it the conclusgon, that “ to devote our 
life to authorship, is not the true means of improving our 
happiness or our fortune ;” a truth, which, we suspect, the 
whole body of authors, with one solitar y exception, will readily 
acknowledge. 

At the latter end of the seventeenth century, a German 
divine, named Tuxopurtus Spizeuivs, published two works, 
in two volumes each ; the first, entitled, Infelix Literatus, the 
Unhappy Man of Letters ; and his last, after an interval of 
five years, Felicissimus Literatus, the Most happy Man of 
Letters ; and it is not inaptly observed by Mr. D’Israeli, (the 
well-known author of the book before us) that between these 
two books, of an opposite nature and tendency, the author 
must have stood like an ass between two bundles of hay. Yet, 
though ponderous and verbose, he is represented as not des- 
picable; and, indeed, if he really have unfolded “ the 
moral causes of those calamities which he describes,” we 
Jament that this part of his work has not been detached from 
the rest, and translated into English ; for it is of more con- 
sequence to society to ascertain the moral causes of the suffer- 
ings of authors, than to know the sufferings themselves. There 
is also, in existence, a more voluminous collection, called 
Analcota de Calamitate Literatorum, by Mencken. , Besides 
those works noticed by our author, if we mistake not, we have 
seen other works on the same topic in the French language, 
though we cannot recall their titles to our memory. 

The avowed object of the present work is to deter young 
men of talents and knowledge from devoting their time to 
literary pursuits, as a profession, by convincing them that the 
life of an author is a life-of labour, disappointment, and 
misery. 

Formerly, there was scarcely an author without a patron ; 
but in modern times, literary patronage is unknown. John- 
son dignified booksellers with the appellation of “* the Patrons 
of Literature ;” a proof certainly of his generosity, rather 
than of his judgment ; for never had writer less reason to 
praise the liberality of booksellers, than our great moralist ; 
whose works, enriched as they are with all that can dignify 
or exalt human. nature, replete with knowledge to enlighten 
the heads, and to improve the hearts, of his readers; and 
supplying an ineshaustible fund of emolument to the booksel- 
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lers themselves, did not pfocure for the author better means of 
subsistence, than the salary of a banker’s or merchant’s clerk 
will afford. Mr. D’Israeli has formed a more correct estimate 
of this useful body of men, who deal im literature as a draper 
deals in cloth, and conducts his trade upon the same principles 
which regulate the conduct of other traders. ‘The paper- 
maker, the stationer, the letter-founder, the printer, and the 
bookseller, all derive a livelihood, and frequently great wealth, 
from the labours of literary men. 





** Authors,” it is truly stated, ‘‘ continue poor, and booksellers 
become opulent ; an extraordinary result ! booksellers are not agents 
for authors, but proprietors of their works; so that the perpetual 
revenues of literature are solely in the possession of the trade. 

“* Is it then wonderful that even successful authors are indigent ? 
They are heirs to fortunes, but by a strange singularity, they are 
disinherited at their birth; for, on the publication of their works, 
these cease to be their own property. Let that natural property be 
secured, and agood book would be an inheritance, a leasehold, or a 
freehold, as you chuse it ; it might at least last out a generation, and 
descend to the author's blood, were they permitted to live ona father’s 
glory, as im all other property they do on hisindustry. Something 
of this nature has been institnted in France, where the descendants 
of Corneille and Moliere retain a claim on the theatres whenever 
the dramas of their great ancestors are performed. In that country, 
literature has ever received peculiar honours---it was there decreed, 
in the affair of Crebillon, that literary productions are not seizable by 
creditors.” 


. 


, 


If the French had limited their taunting sarcasm upon us 
as a nation of shopkeepers, to our conduct in respect of litera- 
ture, it might have been found difficult to repel it. For, certain 
it is, that all literary contracts are conducted on a mere shop- 
keeping principle. The facts contained in the note which 
we are about to extract, will fill the whole civilized world 
(England alone excepted) with astonishment. 


“ The following facts will shew the value of Literary Property, 
immense profits, and cheap purchases! The manuscript of Ropinson 
Crusoe ran through the whole trade, and no one would print it ; 
the bookseller, who, it is said, was not remarkable for his discernment, 
but for a speculative turn, bought the work, and got a thousand 
guineas by it. How many have the booksellers since accumulated ? 
Burn’s Justice was disposed of by its author for a trifle, as well as 
Bucnay’s Domestic Medicine ; these works yield annual incomes. 
Goxpsmits's Vicar of Waketield was sold in the hour of distress, 
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with little distinction from any other work in that class of composi- 
tion; and Evetina,” (one of the best novels in the English language) 
“* produced five guineas from the niggardly trader. Dr. Jounson 
fixed the price of his biography of the Poets, at two hundred guineas ; 
and Mr. Malone observes, the booksellers, in the course of twenty-five 
years, have probably got five thousand. I could add a great number 


of facts of this nature, which relate to living writers ; the profits of 


their own works for two or three years, would rescue them from the 
horrors and humiliation of pauperism.” 


“It is, perhaps, useful to record, that, while the composi- 
tions of genius are but slightly remunerated, though some- 
times as productive as “ the household stuff? of literature, 
the latter is rewarded with princely magnificence. At the 
sale of the Robinsons, the copy-right of “ Vyse’s Spelling 
Book,” was sold at the enormous price of two thousand two 
hundred pounds, with an annuity of fifty guineas to the author! 
A Spaniard, kissing the hands of Mr. Vyse, would wish him 
a thousand years for this annuity! But can we avoid recollect- 
ing, that many a fine genius is darning his ownstockings ?” 

We agree -with the author, that the history of literary 
property in this country would form one of the greatest 
curiosities in the whole history of literature. Upon what 
principle the legislature has thought proper to decide, that 
the produce of a man’s brains ts of less value than the pro- 
duce of his soil; and that while the latter is rendered so 
durable by law, that he may transmit it to his latest posterity, 
the former is deemed of so transient a nature, that, after the 
expiration of twenty-eight years, should the author live so 
long, it ceases to exist as property; and, even after the short 
period of fourteen years, should he dic sooner, he cannot 
bequeath it to his family; he cannot leave it as a support to 
his childven. Thus ephemeral, comparatively speaking, is 
rendered a production, which may have cost the author the best 
mrt of his life, and to qualify him for the composition of 
which he may have spent a moderate fortune in education and 
in books, by the law of £ngland, so justly famed for its pre- 
tection of every other species of property. The whole of 
Mr. D'Islracli’s remarks on this subject are just and cogent ; 
and we heartily wish it were a subject more generally dis- 
cussed, and more frequently pressed upon the notice of the 
public, and of the Parliament. It is a common cause to a}| 
literary characters, aud they must be wofally blind to thei: 
own interest, if they do not unite in supporting it. 
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But the lawyers made the notable discovery, that the produc- 
tions of an author are not goods and chattels, and therefore 
might be stolen with impunity. For on no other principle, 
that we can imagine, could the following ridiculous questious 
arise, “ whether the style and ideas of an author were tangible 
things; or, if these were a ‘property, how is possession to be 
taken, or any act of occupancy made on mere ideas.” _Politi- 
cal economists uniformly represent labour as property, yet the 
proofs of property here required, possession and occupancy, 
would be rather difficult to produce. But of all metaphysics, 
the metaphysics of the law are the most unintelligible, as they 
are the most remote from the deductions’ of common sense, 
and, in many instances, from the principles of justice. For 
example, what can be more preposterous than the distinctions 
in this case :—ff A cut down and carry away the whole pro- 
duce of a field of wheat, belonging to B, it is only a trespass, 
forming the grdund of a civil action; but if B cut down the 
said ficld himself, and 4 take away but a single sheaf of the 
produce, it is a felony, and an indictment may be preferred 
against him, Now, although this be law, exists there a man, 
out of WeStminster Hall, that will dare maintain that it is 
justice? Whether the public offence or the private injury be 
. considered, will it be contended, by the most inveterate pre- 
judice, that the man who cuts down and steals the whole pro- 
duce of a field, does not deserve a much severer-punishment 
than another who steals only a very small portion of it,. already 
cut? No—but, forsooth, a man cannot commit felony on the 
freehold } ! } 

Nothing, it was contended, by these gentlemen of the long 
robe, could be an object of property, which had rot a corporeal 
substance; and the ideas of an author, when reduced to 
writing, were sagaciously compared to birds in a cage, which 
no one had a right to let fly but the owner; but which, when 
once suffered to fly, became common to all, and any one who 
could catch it, might appropriate it to his own use. It were an 
idje waste of words to bestow a serious argument on these 
guibbling absurdities of the Forum, abundance of which is 
preserved in the reports of Sir James Burrows, on the ques- 
tion of literary property. Those who are curious enaugh to 
consult such documents, may have recourse to these reports. 
Even the present laws, which acknowledge the existence of 
such property, seem only to regard it for the sake of hook- 
sellers, as a kind of commercial commodity, and to consider 
the real interests of authors as a matter unworthy of legislative 
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protection. The histories here recorded of men who have 
sought to gain a livelihood by the devotion of their talents to 
literary composition, are degrading, in the extreme, to the 
powers of intellect. Not that they display the actions of men 
who were exempt from human frailties, or all of whom were 
fairly entitled to public encouragement. But they exhibit a 
detail of facts, which cannot be contemplated without a min- 
gled sensation of shame and resentment. ‘The dark catalogue 
of suffering genius might easily have been increased,- but it is 
sufficiently extensive for the author's purpose. 

Perhaps there is not a more disgraceful instance of the de- 
scription to which we have alluded, than the fate of Stowe, the 
antiquary and the chronicler ; who, at the age of fourscore, after 
passing his life, and expending his fortune, in curious .and use- 
ful researches, obtained, from James I. as a mark of royal 
approbation of his labours, a licence to beg / !! 

We have neither time nor space to extend our notice of a 
production which contains a variety of interesting matter, and 
does credit to the abilities and the feelings of the intelligent 
author. We must, therefore, satisfy ourselves with a recom- 
mendation of the book, as highly deserving of public atten- 
tion. The following little production of an unhappy authoress 
is the only specimen we can extract. 


“ A SONG, 


“ By Eliza Ryves. 


‘© A new-fallen lamb, as mild Emmeline past, 
In pity she turn’d to behold— 
How it shiver'd and shrunk from the merciless blast, 
Then fell, all behumb'd with the cold. 


‘* She rais'd it, and, touch'd by the innocent's fate, 
Its soft form to her bosom she prest ; 
But the tender relief was afforded too late— 
It bleated, aud died on her breast. 


** The ynoralist then, as the corse she resign'd, 
And, weeping, spring-flowers o'er it Iaid, 
Fhus mus'd, ‘ So it fares with the delicate mind, 
To the tempests of fortune -betray’d. 
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‘€ ¢ Too tender, like thee, the rude shock to sustain, 
And denied the relief which would save, 
'Tis lost, and when pity and kindness are vain, 
Thus we dress the poor sufferer’s grave ! " 








MISCELLANIES. 


YORKSHIRE ELECTION, LORD MILTON, AND THE 
CATHOLIC QUESTION. 


To the Editor of the Antijacobin' Review. 


€ 


SIR, 


INTERESTED, ag you are known to be, in whatever bears upon- the 
prosperity of our own country and invaluable national establishments, 
E am induced to transmit to you a few gentle animadversions on cer- 
tain speeches of the noble Member for Yorkshire, delivered on the 
Hustings to many thousands of Freeholders, at the recent election for 
that shire. These speeches, as expressive of the temper and political 
ereed of the representative for so distinguished ‘a county, are certainly 
important ; and, in my judgment, they, as certainly, contain much 
that is objectionable. To this subject Iam more anxious to solicit the 
attention of your numerous readers, from the persuasion, that nothing 
can be fatal to us but inconsideration, and that if -the public attention ' 
be but sufficiently excited tothe menacing evils, we may rely on the 
good sense of Englishmen for employing the proper means to avert 
them. 

I will not, Sir, here dwell on the peculiar disadvantages under which 
this noble lord’s addresses appeared, as contrasted with the constitu- 
tional Janguage, the calm dignity, and irresistibly impressive elo- 
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quence, of his honourable colleague, the venerable Henry Lascelles. 
I cannot, however, refrain from remarking, how particularly 1 was 
struck with the diferent manner in which this noble lord and the 
honourable gentleman, referred to their past parliamettary services. 
The former, with inimitable self complacency, says to his late consti- 
tuents expressly, “ I come lefore you. with clean. hands ;" seems 
quite confident that he has done every thing which he ought to have 
done ; and is full in ascribing our public calamities to the folly and 
mismanagement of others; that is, of a majority of both Houses of 
Parliament : the latter, on mentioning the eleven years during which 
he so honourably served the county, modestly remarks, ‘* of this period 
it does not Lecome me to make any observation ;" and, without an 
insinuation to the disadvantage of a single individual among his Par- 
liamertary colleagues, nobly proclaims his compiete forgiveness and 
forgetfulness of the injuries which he sustained, and whith were the 
occasion of his defeat at the last general election. In the speeches ot 
the noble lord, we have definitions of honour and christian charity ; 
in the conduct of Mr. Lascelles, we have an adartrable mode/ of these 
virtues, 

Nor could I, Sir, approve the highly aristocratic tone in which this 
heir of the Upper House expressed himself, respecting ‘* the voice” 
of his constituents ; nor his insulting declaration, that he would not 
** condescend” to serve them ky attention to their “ private interests.” 
How can the voice of the people be expressed, or their boasted ** pri- 


’ 


vileges "’ exercised for their benefit, through the medium of a repre- 


sentative, who, like his lordship, plainly tells them, that he does not 


even “ seek to ascertain” that voice? And is it not becoming ina 
representative, and do not most candidates for this station at least 
civilly promise, to attend to the /ocal and individual interests of their 
constituents, as far as is compatible with their more public duty, and 
the general good? But is,this, thought I, the language of the party 


who emphatically style themselves “ the friends of the people ?™ 


I recollected how this friendship was displayed in their alterations ot 


the property tax ; and could not but exclaim, Alas ! for both the peop/e 
and the king, if this prov party should ever have the ascendancy ! 
Some unprovoked sarc: sr s respecting ‘* places,” and ‘¢ offices in the 
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state,” which his lordship threw out, strongly reminded me of the 
notable scramble for these good things, which took place when 
his party, the talents, were in power ; and of the notor‘ous fact, that 
certain leaders of this party enjoy their full share of the very snuggest 
of these despised offices. ' 

This nobleman repeatedly harangued on what he styled our 
** inglorious”’ and ‘* unnatural warfare" with America; ‘* blushe? 
for that countryman of his who can glory in a triamph over such an 
enemy ;” and demonstrated the heinousness of our conduct in this 
affair by the consideration, that the Americans are ‘‘ our kinsmen in 
blood, and brethren in liberty,” and “ speak our language.” Now, 
what but the encouragentent of the existing disturbances at home, and 
of the insolence of the enemy, could be the effect of such addresses ? 
Has not our government carried patience and forbearance, probably, 
to a blameable extent, under the unceasing provocations of the 
Frenchified and ruling part of this people ? Is it not sincerely de- 
siring, and endeavouring, to effect the restoration of amity, the first 
moment it can be done with safety to our just and essentially impor- 
tant rights? And would not his lordship’s arguments against our 
waging war with these our trans-atlantic brethren, apply with much 
greater force against any attempts to reduce toa suitable behaviour 
his neighbours the Luddzies? Are not these “ our kinsmen in 
blood, and our brethren in liberty, who speak our language ?” Will 
his lordship, therefore, ‘‘ blush for that countryman of his, who 
could glory” in seeing these misguided men compelled to resume an 
attttade more compatible with the safety of others? The mischiefs 
of such inflammatory addresses may come so home to them, as to 
make even high-spirited youths like his lordship, repent of their 

‘indistretion. 

Far more objectionable, however, and adapted to mislead, are this 
noble orator’s pleadings for what he calls ‘religious toleration.” 
This, his lordship remarks, ‘ is not a question between man and man, 
but between man and God.” But, as far as this is the fact, bis Lord- 
ship is contending without an opponent. In this highly-favoured 
country, all persons enjoy a complete religious toleration, and have 

perfect tiberty to worship God as they please. All parties wish this to 
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be the case. To insinuate, by arguing against, the contrary, is wholly 
disingenuous. The real question is not concerning God, but Afammon, 
the possession of political power. The boon so eagerly demanded, is 
not a matter of conscience, but of convenience, and of ambition. Thig 
shonla be honestly avowed. The child, however, who only knows» 
its catechism, knows, that religion is not merely a concern “ bejween 
man ard God,” but that it also teaches men their “‘ duty towards their 
neighbour.” And those to whdm the care of the state is entrusted, 
are bourd by considerations of religion, as well as of policy, faithfully 
to study its safety and prosperity. 

Lord M. does not see why “a belief of the 39 Articles of oug 
church, should either render a man better able, or more willing’, to 
serve his country ;” thinks it ‘‘ inconsistent, both with justice and 
sound policy,” that “ either the Presbyterian or the Catholic,” or per- 
sons of ‘* any religious opinions” whatever, should be excluded frona 
those situations which churchmen enjoy; and contends, that the 
privilege of filling such stations is their common ‘‘ lirth-right as 
Englishmen.” This, certainly, is not over-rating the achievements of 
Cranmer, and his noble army of martyred associates. The birth- 
right which his lordship mentions, would, doubtless, in practice, 
strongly resemble certain other boasted natural “ rights of man,” 
which have lately done such wonders in society, And, even in theory, 
what can be more absurd than the idea, that men are by birth entitled 
to fill offices and support institutions, which their principles would 
necessarily induce them to abolish and overturn ? 

This senator attempts, indeed, to support his positions by an appeal 
to“ the nature of things ;'* and, arguing from his own extremely 
defective statements, supposes, that lie convicts his opponents of main- 
taining what is ‘‘ impossiéle.” But, things must indeed change their 
nature, before it can be proved, that the Presbyterian, invested with 
power, would quietly brook established LEpiscopacy. What is im- 
posszble in the ordinary course of things, must become possille, before 
it can be credited, that Papists, invested with power, would endure 
either an ecclesiastical or a civil establishment of Protestantism. The 
fundamental nature of their church and doctrines forbid it. And, 
which would be a great aggravation of the evil, under such circum- 
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stances, the Lest Catholics would be the worst subjects. Let any 
person duly reflect on the tendency of their belief in the supreme 
authority of the See of Rome; a belief which subjects the Catholics 
of these kingdoms toa foreign jurisdiction with pretensions to infal- 
fibility :—let him justly appreciate their arrogant doctrine of alsolus 
tion :—Jet him see them confining salvation witbiu their own pale, and 
representing all other professors of Christianity as outcasts and 
heretics :—let him carefully examine their notions of keeping faith 
with such heretics : Jet him peruse such sweeping and authoritative de- 
nunciations against al] Protestants as the following, which are repeated 
at Rome in the Passion Week, “ J/@ ercommunicate and curse all 
Hussites, Wickliffites, Lutherans, Zwinglians, Calvinists, Hugonots, 
and Heretics ; and whosoever shall receive, defend, or favour them :"— 
Jet any person, with common understanding, attend only to this bare 
specimen of Romish doctrines and practice, and doubt of the above 
position, if be can. 

The imputations which Lord Milton particularly undertakes to 
repel, as both disavowed by the Catholics, and containing what is 
impossible, respect their notions with regard to “ the oath of aile- 
giance,” and the doctrine of ‘* mental reservation.” If, however, his 
lordship will daly attend to the distinctions which their casuists make 
between obligations to Catholics and to heretics ; and to the subtleties 
and subterfuges they have recourse to on these subjects, he may learn 
both how to evade his own difficulty, and to appreciate their dis- 
avowals. Whether he do not, the fact is undeniable, that in the 
decrees of their general councils, which are confirmed by the Pope, and 
sanctioned by their accredited and dignified modern writers, it is 
maintained expressly, that ‘ all engagements entered into with here- 
fics, THOUGH SANCTIONED BY AN OATH, af€ NULLITIES in them- 
selves; that ‘* the Pope may depose Kings, absolve their suljects 
from their oaths of allegiance, and give away their kingdoms ;” nay, 
even the uller extirpation of heretics is enjoined. This, with abun- 
dantly more tothe same effect, is the doctrine of what is called the 
Great Lateran Council, the decrees of which were confirmed by the 
succeeding general councils of Basil, Constance, and Trent; all of 
which councils both Dr. Troy, the Romish titular Archbishop of 
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Dublin, and Mr. Plowden, their celebrated advocate, represent as of 
infallible authority, and their decisions as binding on every Catholic. 
(See Dr. T.’s Past. Ins. 1793, and Mr. P.’s Case stated, 1790.) Let 
Lord M. only condescend to peruse what bas been extracted from 
these authoritative Romish documents, by a noble theologian like 
Lord Kenyon, and by Dr. Duigenan, and he will see how ex- 
ceedingly he is mistaken on this sabject. (See Lord Kenyon’sex- 
cellent “* Observations, &c.” and Dr. Duigenan’s ‘‘ Demands, &c.” 

Nor, notwithstanding the prevalence of the pretence, is there a 
shadow of proof, that even one of these obnoxious doctrines bas been 
changed or alandoned by the Romish Church. “ If,” observes Mr. 
Plowden, ‘‘ any one says, or pretends to insinuate, that the moderr 
Roman Catholics, who are the objects of the late bounty of parlia« 
ment, DIFFER IN ONE 10Ta from their predecessors, he is either de- 
ceived himself, or he wishes to deceive others. Semrer EADEM fs not 
less emphatically descriptive of our religion than of our jurisprudence.” 
(p. 17) The same, in effect, is the testimony of Dr. Troy, when he 
tells his flock, that ‘* they must adhere implicity to decrees and canons 
of the church, assembled in general councils, and confirmed by the 
Pope.” (Past Ins.) And, in point of fact, petitioners for further 
indulgence, who, in order to facilitate their object, have expressed 
a disposition to make renunciations, have been censured by authority, 
{See Bishop Porteus’ Reasons, &c. p. 5—8.) 

Our noble opponent of all ‘ Tests and Disabilities,” has the 
further courage to appeal with great confidence to history. <1] 
defy,” he says, “‘ any man who has any pretensions to le read ia 
history, to prove” the necessity for their continuance.—With equal 
confidence, however, and, perhaps, somewhat more of discretion, 
his lordship may be defied to produce a single instance from history, 
wher: Romanists have possessed political power, in a Protestant country, 
and have not grossly abused it.---The history of this country furnishes 
some memorable instances of such abuse. History, as the late 
venerable Eishop of London has reported of it, informs us, 
“* That, in fact, Roman Catholics and Protestants have never yet 
agreed together in administering the powers of government; and that 
England NeveR ENJOYED PEACE AND secunity, fill the ascendancy 
of one party was estallighed ly the downfall of the other ;” that, 
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““when the power of the Catholics and Protestanis was nearly 
equal, it was a constant struggle for superiority ;” and that © the 
Conroration and Test Acts (the very evi/s Lord M. is so anxious 
to remove) PUT A FINAL PERIOD TO THAT STRUGGLE; since lhe 
passing of which the Church of England has enjoyed perfect security 
and tranquillity.” (Reasons, &c, p. 10.)——Nor ought we here 
to forget the relations of history concerning the behaviour of his 
Lordship's other body of clients, in the days of the Ist Charles, 
and of Oliver Cromwell. 

In the Sister Isle, history presents to usa series of Romish plots, 
conspiracies, treasons, rebellions, and massacres, at which the heart 
really sickens, and the man becomes disgusted with his species: 
Let any person only peruse, fora specimen of this behaviour, the 
History of the Rebellion written by Sir Richard Musgrave. History, 
at the same time, shews, that on wishes gratified, the wishes of 
this people have uniformly grown, end their demands become, more 
imperious ; and that, thtrefore, all further concessions, in order to 
their conciliation and satisfaction will be vain, which do not go the 
length of permitting them to make Popery the established religion, 
and ultitnately to obtain a Catholic Sovereign. ° 

If we extend our research, /istory astounds us with information, 
that, for many centuries together, the teachers among this people 
took away the key of knowledge, withheld trom them the intelligible 
use of the Bible, and studiously kept the great mass of mankind 
jn a state of the most deplorable ignorance. The page of History is 
disgraced by the appalling cruelties practised towards the Waldenses and 
Albigenses, the horritle massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the bloody 
and blazing scenes which were so extensively exhibited at the period 
of the generai Retormation. History recounts to us hundreds of 
thousands of Protestants of all ranks and sexes, frequently including 
the most excellent persons thenon the earth, and among the rest, 
the learned, godly, venerable, and truly apostolic founders of our own 
Church, whom, at different periods, the claimants in question have 
tortured, butchered, and turned, purely on considerations of religion ; 
and, as they professed, to do service to God and his Church! History, 
in short, I mean the History of Popery, a tale unfolds, which 
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harrows up the soul, freezes the blood, and renders it the most 
extraordinary circumstance even of these extraordinary times that, 
with this experience before our eyes, the present efforts of this 
people .should be viewed with such apathy, or met with such 
encouragement, Would it be credited by our injured and suffering 
offspring, that their Protesant parents ; Protestants of rank, educa- 
tion, and principle ; Protestants placed in stations of authority for 
the very purpose of protecting the dearest rights, and delivering them 
unimpaired into their hands ; deliberately armed with the sword of 
power, apeople whom they knew had, trom generation to gene- 
ration, employed it for purposes like these? Andis there a mem- 
ber of the British Parliament, who can so trifle with his con- 
stituents, as to attempt to justify such a measure by an appeal to 
history ? 

It is contended, indeed, that the danger is removed by a change 
of circumstances. But, what circumstances, except those of con- 
stant watch and ward, can render that system safe, from which the 
danger always consisted in its very radical principles ? Must not those 
principles, at all times, be dangerous in themselves, which rendered 
a claimant to the throne dangerous ? However excellent, in spite of 
their principles; the characters of many Romanists may be, as long 
as popery is popery, it must, under all circumstances, be implacably 
hostile to the ascendancy of a Religion, which is, characteristically, 
and even nominally, a protest against its absurdities. And, what 
circumstances can render that measure safe, which requires, in the 
onset, that the Sovereign of these kingdoms should tamper with his 
Coronation Oath; and which, in its operation, would supply him 
with popish advisers, and be directly in the teeth of those wise and 
salutary acts and settlements of our ancestors, which secure to his illuse 
trious house their title to the throne ? (See Lord K..p, 12—33).—— 
But, intruth, if it be duly considered what complete domination the 
Romish Clergy exercise over their flocks, particularly in Ireland ; 
that these clergy are under as complete a domination of the Pope, by 
whom their bishops are nominated ; and the Pope, at the present day, 
is the mere tool of our most formidable and furious adversary, - 
the Emperor of France: if, at the same time, it be duly considered 
how deplorably the Established Church is now suffering from another 
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quarter, through the licentious abuse of the toleration already en- 
joyed ; it will not be easy to conceive circumstances, under which 
acompliance with the demands in question would be attended with 
greater danger: and the circumstance, that, at acrisis so momentous, 
so much apathy and indifference, under the specious but false guise 
of liberality, should obtain, is the dire prognostic of our times, 
which maguiifies every other peril incalculably. 

Luckily, however, the pleadings of Lord M. in favour of this mea- 
sure, are well answered by himself. In opposing jacobinical emanct- 
pation, under the name of Parliamentary Reform, this nobleman wisely 
resolves to support “the ancient constitution ;” that constitution 
under which we have long enjoyed such distinguished blessings; and 
wishes not to be esteemed the friend of “ the man, who, in the vanity 
of his own heart, thinks that he can form a better.” In this case his 
Lordship is of opinion, that ‘* government only possesses that degree 
of power, which is necessary to keep us from falling into a state of 
popular turlulence.” . Here he prefers ‘* experience to theory: ‘ dis- 
trusts mere theories, however plausible ;"” and reminds us, that ‘ the 
French revolution, that inextinguishable volcano which bas destroyed 
the liberties of the Continent, was, in part, at least, the offspring of 
theorists.” On this subject too, the Noble Lord is taught, by his 
friend Mr. Fawkes, to what dangerous excesses reformers would pro- 
eced; that their object is to revolutionize the ‘ glorious revolution,” 
which, it seems, would have wanted less mending ‘had not the 
Prince of Orange Luilied"’ so loudly. They tel! us, his Lordship sees, 
expressly, that ‘ the Bill of Rights was the bill of fare, but that the 
dinner has not yet been served up.” (Mr. F.’s Letter to Lord M.) 

Now, mutatis nominitus, such, you know, Gir, are precisely our 
apprehensions ; such, precisely, are our reasons for opposing the 
claimants whose cause Lord M. advocates. We are for the ancient 
constitution of the Church; that constitution of it under which church- 
men have so long enjoyed peace, and all classes of men perfect liberty 
of conscience : we deplore their vanity, who fancy that they can form 
a better ecclesiastical establishment, and are confident that our own 
would be worse for their mending: we are of opinion, that any fur- 
ther concessions to its opponents would terminate in licenticusness and 
turbulence, and be incompatible with its freedom and safety: we 
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prefer experience to speculation : we are aware of the extravagancies of 
many ivnovators, and that their object is not so much to reform as to 
destroy: we have witnessed, happily: at other periods, or in other 
countries, the fragic results of their doctrines and achievements. 
Knowing, therefore, their Li/l of fare, from the dinner they would 
have served up, we exclaim trom the heart, ‘‘ Good Lord deliver us.” 
But, how is it that this Noble Senator should think and reason so 
very differently on two subjects which are so perfectly analogous? 
Can it be that, after all, his Lordship has more tenderness for a rotten 
borough than for our most sound established Church ? 

Let not this Noble Lord, however, repeat his complaint, that this is 
*« slanderously representing him as wishing to destroy that Church in 


which he was nurtured ;” and for which he avows warm attachment, 
It is doing no such thing, This attachment, indeed, must certainly be 
estimated by actions rather than professions; even if, as Lord M. 
mildly expresses it, a man ‘ lellow loudest” for the Church: yet, 
unquestionably, his Lordship’s intentions are both upright and patriotic, 
Such also, unquestionably, are those of the eloquent mover of the 
Catholic question, and those of many of his supporters; and such as, 
unquestionably, were the intention of several of the first agents in the 
French revolution. This circumstance, however, did not, in the latter 
memorable instance, at all lessen, either to themselves or others, the 
mischiefs of their mistaken efforts, neither would it in any other instance. 

However good his intentions, therefore, on the broad principle of 
self-preservation, those freeholders of Yorkshire whora Lord M. lately 
addressed, and who think his Lordship’s notions mischievous, have a 
perfect right to tell him so. Let such persons then honestly tell him, 
that his reasonings and his referenges have equally tended more fully 
to convince them of the folly of his measure; that, whether they 
reflect on the nature of the question tself; whether they consult the 
voice of reason, or the page of history ; whether they attend 10 past 
@perience, or present circumstances, or weight of authority; they 
cannot but consider it as pregnant with evil. Let them tell him, that 
they cannot on his Lordship’s authority coysider those *‘* religious 
distinctions ” unimportant, for the sake of which, at tie enlightened 
period of the Reformation, a constellation of the brighest luminaries 


Europe ever knew, sacrificed the highest earthly comforts, and sub- 
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mitted to the stake; that they cannot. on any modern authority, and 
as mere speculation, consent to the removal of these barriers of the 
Established Charch, which have been thought essential to her safety, 
by the concentrated wisdom of so many of the most illustrious of our 
ancestors, and of which the happy effects have been experienced for a 
century and a half. Let them add, their persuasion, that the sacrifice, 
great as it would be, under any form in which even its advocates would 
venture to offer it, would fail of accomplishing the object proposed by 
it, the permanent conciliation of the claimants. But, alas! as far'as 
the Noble Lord is concerned, their remonstrances must be vain. His 
Lordship has plainly told them, that he neither seeks their voice, nor 
follows ‘* any authority” but his ‘‘ own opinion.” They are, there- 
fore, left torely implicitly on his Lordship’s judgment, for this worst 
of all reasons, that he has a high opinion of himself. 

Under such cireumstances then, how consolatory to this immense 
class of independent fréeholders must be the reflection, that the wrong 
efforts of this senator will, assuredly, be more than neutralized, by 
the constitutional principles, the inviolable integrity, the sound judg- 
ment, the calm deliberation, the indefatigable industry, and the 
greater parliamentary experience, of the other representative for their 
county! So much, happiiy, will also be the case, in the representation 
of the city of York ; where the independent Sykes will, infallibly, 
redeem his pledge to his constituents, on the question before us, and 
abundantly more than counteract the opposite principles of his other- 
wise worthy colleague. Adore than this, it is hoped, will be found, in 





the day of trial, in a great majority of instances.—In the mean time, 
the cause requires, that every man should do his duty ; and that the 
decisive sense of the nation should immediately be expressed to Par- 
liament, by suitable petitions from every place. The clergy, more 
particularly, as the appointed guardians of true religion and our Pro- 
testant church, should bestir themse!ves. They are called to exertion 
by the solemn obligations of their office, and by every consideraticn 
which ought to influence them, as men, as ministers, and as_philan- 
thropists. Say what some casuists please, in a question bearing so 
immediately on the interests of religion, if they whose office it is to 
defend the true faith, do not exert themselves, who should? And 
wader present circumstances, if they hold their peace, the very stones 
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i the walls of their injured churches will cry out against them. But, 
may not all sincere Protestants hope also for effectual protection from 
another quarter? Can it be doubted, after the specimens already 
happily afforded, but that the illustrious Personage who now exercises 
the royal authority, will, in every important public transaction, act 
worthy of his most revered Father ; who, when pressed by his advisers 
to sanction the measure before us, made the ever-memoralle confession, 
a confession expressive at once of consummate patriotism and con- 
summate piety, that he was ready to resign his crown or his Live for 
the good of his country; but that he would neither yield his con- 
SCIENCE nor his FAITH. 
With these cheering alleviations of my anxiety for our Zion, 
Iam, Sir, 
With my wonted respect, your's, 


DETECTOR. 


CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. 
Zo the Editor of the Anti-Jacobin Review. 

Sirn,—I observe, that several Members returned tothe new Par- 
liament have pledged themselves to support the measure of Catholic 
emancipation. I cannot but think such a pledge somewhat prema- 
ture. The late House of Commons certainly passed a resolution to 
discuss the Catholic claims in the ensuing Session ; but where will be 
the use of such discussion, if every Member is to prejudge the matter, 
and be determined beforehand to vote in favour of the question ? Is 
not this tantamount to saying, ‘ I have fully made up my mind on 
‘© the subject, I am not to be convinced to the contrary, I shall attend 
“ to no arguments against it ?” And is this befitting the wisdom, the 
dignity, the independency, of a British Senutor ? Now suppose for a 
moment, that, in the course of the discussion, a Member so predeter= 
mined was to hear arguments against the Catholic claims that were 
utterly unanswerable, and that completely convinced his mind of the 
impropriety and impolicy of granting them to the full extent, from 
the-danger that would result to the Constitution in Church and State, 


when deprived of every safeguard and security against the principles 
of the Romish Church ; would not such Member in that case fee 
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some little compunction that be had so decidedly given his pledge to 
vote in favour of them? I will not pay any Member of that Ho- 
nourable House so bad acomplimeut, as to suppose he would suffer 
any such pledge to interfere with the cons«.*ntious' dischurge of his 
duty ; for most vuquestionably it would be a point of duty and of con- 
science to sacrifice his pledge, and to vote in conformity to his con- 
vincement. I merely wish to point out the impropriety of giving any 
such pledge. And it is reasonable to suppose, (hat, amongst the new 
Members returned to this Parliament, there are many who aic young 
cnough to need instruction on this momentous subject, who have not 
studied it with that attention and rescarch which its importonce Ges 
mands, and who are consequently net aware of the dancers to be ap- 
prehended from the unreserved concession of the Catholic claims. 
These dangers have becn so repeatedly proved in various publica- 
tions, that it seems a matter of astonishment how any consisient Pro- 
testant can shut his eyes ggajnst thei. With the safeguards and secu- 
rities which yet remain to us, we have preserved our Protestant 
church ; but remove them entirely, and how long is it likely we 
should continue to preserve it? Historical fact and experience (better 
guides most assuredly than the fine theories of modern politicians) 
will readily answer the question. ‘The veriest smatterer in English his- 
tory can answer the question. In vain will our ancestors have accom- 
plished those great and valuable achievements, the reformation and the 
revolution, and bequeathed the blessings to their posterity ; in vain 
will they have endeavoured by strong and necessary barriers to secure 
their continuance ; if we unwisely bazard the loss of them by remov- 
ing those barriers. That by them we have preserved our Church, is 
certain; that without them we should continue to preserve it, is un- 
certain ; and we justly deem those men wise, who prefer a certainty 
to an uncertainty. Lord Wellesley and Mr. Canning, it is true, have 
powerfully supported the Catholic claims ; for as to other speakers on 
that side of the question, they have attempted to shine rather in oratory 
than in argument; but Lord Wellesley and Mr. Canning have de- 
elared that those claims ought not to be granted to the full extent, 
without some new and adequate securities for the Protesiant church. 
We are already in possession of such securities ; they have hitherto 
proved sufficient ; why are we to relinquish them ? ‘ Rather let us 
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** keep the guards we have, than fly to others which we know not of.” 
For where is the brilliant luminary that will bring to light, what the 
late Mr. Pitt was said to be unable to discover? Mr. Ganning moreover, 
in his late speech at Liverpoo}, adverting to the subject of Catholic 
emancipation, declared “ his decided opinion, that, to be settled hap- 
** pily, this great question must be settled peaceal/y, and with the 
«© full concurrence and good-will of all classes of the Protestant com- 
“© munity.” Lord Cochrane too, ‘in his late addréss to the electors of 
Westminster, ‘ declared himself hostile to the Roman Catholic reli- 
«* gion on account of its inquisitorial auricular confession, and its prin- 
“ ciples favourable to despotism ; at the same time however he felt 
“* inclined to grant the claims of the Catholics of Ireland, provided 
«© they were content to receive the privileges of Englishmen, and to 
** relinquish their predilection in favour of the jurisdiction of the Pope, 
“ which they seem anxious to establish in that part of these king- 
“ doms.” (Sec his letter of Sept. 30, 1812.) Let this then be the 
test. Let them prove their loyalty, by renouncing a divided alle- 
giance, and taking the oath of supremacy. For herein consists the 


great danger to our Government in Church and State, that a foreign 


power should have a co-ordinate, or rather a superior jurisdiction over 
a great portion of British subjects, both in spiritual and temporal con- 
cerns. It will not be contended, that such a jurisdiction is necessary 
to the support and existence of the Church of Rome, or essential to the 
preservation of Christ's religion ; for we do not find it was ever uni- 
versally prevalent in any country, In our own, it never was submitted 
to by the best and wisest of our Kings ; and the supremacy of the 
King of England, as Head of the Church, was, even during the as- 
cendancy of Popery, maintained by a variety of statutes, one of them 
as old as the 35th of EdwardI. Even the bigoted Queen Mary 
never ventured to repeal the acts of supremacy, but granted dispensa- 
tions from the oath enjoined by them. And an attempt to do the 
same in a subsequent century, cost James II, his crown. But to pave 
the way for the admission of Catholics to political power (for that is 
the real object, however concealed under the flimsy disguise and per- 
verted pretence of emancipation), it woul be requisite either to repeal 
those statutes, or to dispense with those oaths; statutes, which have 
generally been considered as fundamenta] laws of the realm, and 
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scarcely less sacred than Magna Charta; and which constitute the te- 
nure, by which the Princes of the House of Brunswick hold the throne 
of thiscountry. In France, under her Kings, the Pope's supremacy 
was uniformly resisted ; and by her present ruler it has been abolished, 
with the acquiescence of the Pope himself. ‘* It has been demon- 
‘* strated to me,” said the French Autocrat to his legislative assembly, 
in December, 1809, ‘‘ that the spiritual influence exercised in my 
“* states by a foreign Sovereign, was contrary to the independence of 
‘* France, to the dignity and safety of my throne."* If this be a 
truism in the mouth of the Pope’s ‘‘ dear and beloved son” Buonaparte, 
can it be Jess a truism, when applied to the independence of these 
kingdoms, to the dignity and safety of our Protestant throne ? 

But, besides the dangers resulting from the Pope’s supremacy, we 
may advert to some other tenets ot the church of Rome, from which 
danger may be apprehended. ‘The doctrine of passive obedience’ to 
the church, which tends to produce despotism both in Church and 
State. The claim to fnfallibility, the belief of which inspires such a 
zeal for proselytism, that, according to Hume, (who will not be  sus- 
pected of any predilection for the Protestants, or any bigotry against 
the Catholics) ‘ itis in some degree dangerous to every other commu- 
‘©nity ;" and from which also it must follow, that the principles of 
sucha Church are unchanged and unchangeable ; a truth admitted 
fully by the Catholics themselves, however strangely denied by their 
Protestant advocates ir Parliament, The tenet, that no faith is to be 
kept with heretics ; whence it follows, that every species of persecu- 
tion is an imperious duty. The doctrine vf exclusive salvation ; which 
considers ail who are not within the pale of their church as in a state 
of reprobation, and irreversibly doomed to eternal punishment here- 
after. The tenet of auricular confession: which places such a tre- 
mendous power in the hands of priests and confessors, and subjugates 
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* The following decree was published at Rome by Buonaparte, 
Sept. 12,1810. ‘* The Priests of the departments of Rome and the 
«* Thrassimine, who, from ignorance of the duties prescribed to them 
** by the church, and by our Lord Jesus Christ, shall have refused to 
«« take to us the appointed Ath, shall be considered as enemies of the 
** secular power, and declared incapable of exercising the sacerdotal 
** functions within our empire,” 
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to their influence the souls and bodies, the wills and actions of men. 
Surely such tenets as these, without adverting to any others, must be 
sufficient to convince every unprejudiced mind of the dangers (whether 
considered in a religious or political poivt of view) to be apprehended 
from the unreserved concession of claims which would admit Roman 
Catholics to the fu'l possession of power in a Protestant state. * Let 
it also be considered, whether a repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts, and al! other disqualifying statutes, would not be a direct vingla- 
tion of the principles of that revolution, which the Protestant Dissent- 
ers Claim seo large a share in promoting, and a virtual overthrow of our 
present happy Establishment, civil as well as ecclesiastical, 

This consideration will open another field of inquiry, viz. whether 
the Protestant Dissenters are disposed to join in petitioning Parliament 
for Catholic emancipation. J should think not. The Dissenter 
must sec the danger of joining the Roman Catholic in his petitions, 
For what is the object of the Catholic ? Is it the procurement of his 
religious rights and privileges ? Certainly nots He is already in com- 
plete possession of them; and consequently the word ‘‘ emancipa- 
tion,” when applied to his religious condition, is most improperly and 
most absurdly adopted. The object of the Roman Catholic unques- 
tionably -is, the attainment of political power. That point once 
gained, what is the ulterior object that he has in view ? Without 
doubt, the establishment of his own Church, to which exclusively he 
restricts the means of salvation, and the overthrow of the Protestant 
church of England, which he deems heretical. The Dissenter there- 
fore must see, that, if the Protestant church of England were to be de- 
stroyed to-morrow, the Protestant dissenting meeting-house would 
inevitably be overthrown the day following. For, let us ask, Is there, 
or can there be, any unison of sentiment between the Roman Catholic 
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* One great and obvious danger, which has not perhaps been so much 
insisted on as it deserves, would be, that the corporations of Ireland, 
which have beenexclusively Protestant since the reign of Charles IT, 
would soon be filled entirely with Roman Catholics ; a measure 
adopted by James II. ; and that persons of that persuasion would, in 
almost every instance, be returned as representatives for that kingdom. 
Another probable consequence would be, that Roman Catholic 
Bishops would claim a seat in the House of Peers. ; 
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and the Dissenter ? No. Have they similar views of religious liberty 
and toleration ? No. Do they manifest any thing like agreement in 
points of doctrine, discipline, or church government ? No. In almost 
every thing t):t relates to religious concerns, they are at complete 
variance : they resemble parallel lines which can never meet ; how 
then can there ever be any common cause between them ? In short, 
the infallille Chureh of Rome tolerates no Dissenters whatever from 
itscommunion. And therefore I feel warranted in repeating, that 
the destruction of the Protestant church in these kingdoms to-morrow, 
would be attended with the overthrow of the meeting-house the day 
following.* It should seem indeed as if the Protestant Dissenters in 
general were of this opinion, and were aware of the apprehended 
danger; for we have never heard of their petitioning Parliament in 
favour of the Catholic claims. And it has been stated (and 1 have 
neyer seen the statement contradicted) that when their great advocate 
in Parliament consulted them, for the purpose of knowing their senti- 
menis on the question, and of deciding what course he #hould pursue, 
they gave him to understand, that they did not wish him to support 
those claims. Is it not then most strange and unac¢ountable, that any 
Member of the Protestant church of England should shut his eyes 
against a danger, which the Protestant Dissenter can so readily see 
and appreciate ? And is it rot stil] more strange and unaccountable, 
that any persons professing and calling themselves Whigs, should be so 
inconsistent, so untrue to their principles, as to give their support to 
the Roman Catholics? It is abundantly notorious, that the Revolution 
was the work of the Whigs ; that they expelled their lawful Sovereign, 
and broke the direct line of euccession, for the express purpose of pre- 
serving these kingdoms from the dangers of Popery and arbitrary 
power. For this happy deliverance from despotism, religious as well 
as civil, succeeding Whigs have deservedly celebrated their memory. 
How then can we admit the claims of these new Whigs to be their 
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* On this subject, see ‘‘a Letter to a Protestant Dissenter in 
‘* answer to the question, shall the Dissenters join with the Roman 
“* Catholics in their petitions to Parliament, for what is called Ca- 
‘* tholic emancipation ?” printed by Williams. This letter, written 
by a Protestant Dissenter, is printed at length in the Anti-Jacobin Re 
view, Vol. 41, page 297, &e. 
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legitimate descendants, when they so manifestly desert their princi- 
pies ? The constitution as settled at the Revolution they seem disposed 
to accept in part only. They readily acknowledge, and giadiy accept, 
the blessing of deliverance from civil tyranny ; but they appear to 
have forgotten, or are coutent to overlook, the blessing of deliverance 
from spiritnal tyranny. Genuine Whigs therefore they cannot be, 
however loudly they may claigs the title. But can it be, that they see 
no danger in giving power to persons professing the Roman Catholic 
religion ? To my apprehension, spiritual despotism appears more 
dangerous than civil ; the former is naturally productive of the latter ; 
but the converse is aot so certain. The history of our own country 
will elucidate this truth. Under the despotic sway of Elizabeth, the 
Protestant Established Church fiourished free and independent ; 
whereas under the infitience of a Popish establisiiment, our Monarchs 
were almost always tyrants. If then these gentlemen are really de- 
sirous of persuading us, that they are the true old Whigs, and that they 
adhere to the genuine prineiples of the Revolution ; let them prove 
their claim ; let them shew their consistency, not by accepting one 
part of the benef: of that event and rejecting the other, but by supe 
porting the constitution, as it was then established, in Church as well 
as in State. They cannot but know, that the danger of ore would 
prove the hazard of the other. The history of the commonwealth may 
well serve to convince them, that they must stand or fail together. 
The late House of Commons, on the motion of Mr. Canning, 
passed a resolution to take the claims of the Catholics into consi- 
deration in the ensuing Session. I have no fears of the consequetice 
of a full, deliberate, and dispassionate discussion of the subject; Iam 
disposed to think it may be attended with good efiects. We shalh 
then know precisely the nature and extent of their demands. Mr. 
Plowden, in his ‘‘ Case stated,” speaks of his Catholic brethren as 
having been “ the objects of the lounty of Parliament,” in the cone 
cession which they then obtained of their claims. If then they ace 
cepted it as a matter of dounty, it is clear they did not demand it as a 
matter of right. Since that time, however, some intenyperate spirits 
have unequivocally insisted on itas a right. If ibat be once adinitted, 
there is an end of all discussion, and much time and trouble will be 
spared in making and attending to long speeches on ihe question. If 


they have a right to this pretended emancipation, it cannot be rig ite 
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fully refased them.* A full and deliberate discussion will likewise 
shew, whether the Catholics are disposed to concede any thing to us 1d 
the ‘way of accommodation ; whether they will submit to avy other 
restrictions or securities, in lieu of those which we are required to give 
up. By these means being made acquainted with their precise senti- 
ments and intentions, we shall be erabled more readily to decide what 
course to pursue ; whether to acquiesce iu their demands, or to petition 
the Legislature, and to protest against them. Mr. Canning, as I before 
observed, has declared ‘“* his opinion, that this question, to be settled 
‘“* happily, must be settled peaceably, and with the full concurrence 
“ and good-will of all classes of the Protestant community.” He 
professed at the same time “ his belief, that upon full, deliberate, and 
‘* temperate discussion, such a concurrence might be obtained.” And 
‘« he was sanguine enough to think, that he saw his way to such ar- 
** rangements, as might allay the discontent of one party, and quiet 
** the scruples of the other.” If be can accomplish this, he will de- 
serve well of his country. 
¢ I* remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
CLERICUS ANGLICANUS. 


THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 





We have received from a worthy correspondent in Ireland, a copy 
(the only one, we believe, which has found its way to England) of 
the Third Part of the Statement of the Penal Laws, by the Special 
Committee of Grievances, appointed by the Catholic Convention, 
and acting under the immediate sanction of the Catholic Board, 
pow sitting in Dublin. Conceiving it to be one of the most important 
documents ever submitted to the public, we give it entire, as the 
fullest exposition of the views of the Irish Papists, and as the best 











* « Should Parliament,” said the late Lord Clare, ‘* once admit the 
* claims of the Catholics on the ground of right, where are we to draw 
a line ? They would then have a right to fill every office in the 
State ; to pay tithes exclusively to their own clergy ; to restore 
the ancient pomp and splendour of their religion ; to be governed 
exclusively by the laws of their own Church; to place their 
** Bishops in the House of Lords, and a Popish Prince on the throne : 
“* to subyert the established government, and to make this a Popish 

country. This, I have little doubt, is their ultimate object.” See 
Anti-Jacobin, Vol. 41, page 262. 
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answer to such of their advocates in this country, as support their 
cause, while they deem securities necessary for the Established Church, 
Such a production needs no comment. - It speaks, most intelligibly, 


for itself. 


« A Statement of the Penal Laws which aggrieve the Catholics of Tree 
land: with Commentaries.— Part 111. 


“ Populus quidem Romanus, brevi, quoniam mihi potestatem apud se 
agendi dedit, Jus suum, me agenti, sis Sutfragiis ante Calendas Febraarias 


recuperabit.—Splendida est illa Causa; probabilis mihi, et facilis; populo 
grata, atque jucunda.” Cicero 1n VeRREM. ORAT. Ve 


ss To the Right Honourable and Honourable the Catholic Board, 
now nolding its Session in Dublin. 


“ Tue compiler of this ‘ Srarement' cannot dismiss into the world 
its Third Part, without returning his acknowledgments for the high 
distinction of which they have declared him worthy. To receive 
through so enlightened a body, the thanks of the Irish people, is to 
merit, them. Jt were therefore a petty affectation of modesty, to 
disclaim the honour which at a late me€ting has been conferred on 
him. Even in the hour of disappointment, it would prove his 
consolation: what then must it be, in the day of THAT TRIUMPH, 
ACQUIRED BY CATHOLIC STRENGTH AND CATHOLIC PERSEVE- 
RANCR !— 

‘© The many and kind assistances which the compiler has received, 
it would also be most uncandid not to acknowledge. Were he per- 
mitted, he could grace the following pages with names of high legal 
eminence ; from whom he still hopes to be favoured with continual 
aid. He has also to acknowledge many anonymous suggestions ; 
as indeed must be supposed ; since it would have been almost impos- 
sible for any one individual to detect the several grievances which the 
Catholics suffer without knowing the extent of their sufferings. 


* ADVERTISEMENT. 


= 
“ Perhaps it is necessary to apologise for any apparent variance in the 


typographic arrangement of this Third Part from its predecessors, 
Official persecution having levelled its vengeance against our worthy 
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printer, Mr. Fitzpatrick, it was deemed an unkind and imprudent 
act to expose him still farther; though he very generously would 
have encountered the hazard. This will assuredly be received asa 
sufficient gpology by our friends. 

“It is necessary also to warn the public against a spurious continua- 
tion of our ‘ Statement,’ which we understand is now preparing by 
the Anti-Catholic faction. It will probably affect the language of 
reserve and moderation, in the hope of imposing itself on our friends 
as a discouraging failure of firmness ‘and fearlessness on our part. 
The time is now past for such caution ; the language of the Catholic 
rises in progressive confidence; the tone of dignified ambition, and 
none other, can now belong to his cause :—whoever publishes for 
him a less determined sentiment, is an impostor. 


* CONTENTS. 





** PART III. 
« * § CHAP. XII, 

“ Laws—which aggrieve the Catholics, touching the Supremacy of 
their Church, and the- Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction of the Pope 
in Ereland. 

“TI, The object of the two precedent Parts—Temporal Grievances— 
The Third Part—Ecclesiastical Grievances—Necessity of re- 
establishing the Catholic Religion in Ireland—Recapitulation of 
the Catholic Acouisitions—Injurious Effects of the Protestant 
Establisumeni—Piospect of the Catholic Advancement—Exclu- 
sive Universality of the Catholic Religion—Properly termed 
‘ Catholic.’ 

‘IT, Statutes of Provisors—English Statutes enacted in Ireland — 
25 Id. 3. c. 22. peculiarly offensive—Weakened the power of 
the Church at a perilous Juncture— Levelled against Provisors— 
All the English Statutes against Provisors now in force in Ireland 
—T'o the Exclusion of the Pope’s Nomination—32 H. 8. c. 6, 
The first Irish Siatute—Its Severity---Necessity of repealing this 
Statute—7 Ed. 4. c. 2, 3. The King’s pardon to Provisors revoked 
—Any favourable inclination of the Sovereign toward Catholicism 
impeded---10 HH. 7. c, 5. These Statutes again enacted in Ireland 
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—lIts prospective operation---10 H, 7. c. 10. Treason to excite 
the Irishry against the Englishry. 


“TII. The King’s Supremacy the worst Grievance---28 H. 8. ¢. 5. 


Preamble of the Statute—13, 14 G.3. ct sequent. The Statates 
of Henry virtually repealed---Early power of the Pope in Eng- 
Jand—The Pontilical Power not a Usurpation—'The Statutes of 
Supremacy cannot continue in Ireland—Whether they can in 
England—Quere ?—20 H. 8. c. 6. Appeale to Rome forbidden 
—First Dilemm1 of a Catholic Chancellor—The several Rights 
of the Church—93 H.8.c. 13. Imperatiee on the Law Judges 

to enforce the Statute—These Statutes close the Bench against 
a Catholic Barrister. 


“TV. The Accession of Queen Mary---Anti-Catholic Statutes of 


Henry repealed—Eng. Stat. 1,2P.and M. c. 8. Recites the 
Lapse of the English—The Legation of Cardinal Pole—The 
Repentance of the Parliament---and their Humility—Extract 
from the Bull of Paul 1V—The pious exertions of Mary—The 
Accession of Elizabeth—Restoration of Heresy. 


“Vv. Mary’s Esatutes repealed by Elizabeth—2 Eliz. c. 1. Preamble of 


the Statute—Oath presoribed to the Catholics—Its obnoxiousness 
—Progressive Severity of the Statute—Spiritual Jurisdiction be- 
stowed on Laymen—Irtolerable Arrogations of a Lay Assembly— 
Inevitability of Emanciastion—The consequences of Ascendancy. 


‘“‘ CHAP. XIV. 


The Worship commanded and prescrided by the true Church— 


corrupted and @belished by secular Innovators. 


“i, Inconsistency of the Pyotestant Sect—2 Eliz. c. 1. Offensiveness 


of this Statate—Incompatible with Riceelipeiiie- Si Tnutility, 
after the Catholics are relieved—State of Protestantism, after 
the Catholic Claims are conceded—Statute of Unitrornmivy— 
Character of the English Liturgy—The Catholics proved to 
compose the State of Ireland—Reason for its abolition apparent 
in the Statute itself, 


“TI.Suppression of the Monasteries—Injurious consequences thereof— 


Necessity of restoring the Ecclesiastical possessions—-Compulsory 
Surrender—Effect of the Bull of Paul II. as to Henry--- And 
afterwards as to Elizabeth--Spiritual Persons could not surrender 
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—Duty of Catholics to Reclaim—g W. 3. ¢. 1. Its irreligious 
Enactments. 
“ III. 28 H. 8.c. 2, Foreign Dispensations prohibited—Partiality to 
Protestant Bishops—Repealed, 3-4 P. and M. c. 8.—Revived, 
2 Eliz.c. l—c. 5---Dispensing Power now in the Protestant 
Hierarchy. 
“IV.28 H. 2. 8. c. 8. First Fruits given to the King---The original 
Right of the PopeSecond Dilemma of a Catholic Chancellor— 
First Fruits given to the Protestant Church---Repealed, 3-4 P, 
and M. c, 10---Revived, 2 El. c. 3.—Amount of the Loss 
suffered by the Church—Increased Grievance on the Catho- 
Jics---Catholic Hierarchy of Immemorial Origin---Narrow Policy 
of sthe Irish Legislature. 


“* CHAP. XV. 
«© HERESY revived and encouraged in Catholic Ireland, and 


as Punishments abrogated. 


“ No laws originally in Ireland against Herrsy—And why ?— 
Heresy. thought impossible by our ancient Lawgivers. 

“« TI. England formerly active in suppressing Heresy—Commissions 
to apprehend Reformists—Henry IV., his Devetion—Lollardism, 
the Root of the Protestant Sect—Burning of Lollards—Precedents. 

- for the burning of Heretics—Henry V. equally active against 
Heresy. ; 

t IT, Intolerant proceedings of Edward VI.—Who repealed all the 
former Statutes against Heresy. 

‘TIT. The English Statutes against Heresy enacted in Ireland by 

* Queen Mary—The Advantages derived by the Catholic Church 
in Mary’s Reign—Its Independence—The Sacerdotal Privilege— 
Bull of Pope Clement XV.—Precedent under this Bull. 

“TV. Uncertainty of human Events—The Catholic Statutes of Mary 
repealed by Elizabeth—The Writ De Heritico Cumburendo re- 
pealed—Not likely to be restored by a Protestant Parliament, or 
by the Brunswick Dynasty. 

‘© V. Second Appeal to Reason and Feeling, on behalf of the Irish 

Catholics—The consequences of Catholic Petitioning imputable 

to the Protestants—Restoration of the Pope’s Supremacy indis- 
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pensable---The Catholics can admit no Terms---Their Church 
must repossess all her ancient Power---And, as Church and 
State are inseparable, the Establishment must be Catholic--- 
Nothing needed ‘o this, except the Catholic Rejection of all 

Stipulations.: 

$* CHAP. XIII. 

“ Laws—which aggrieve the Catholics, touching the Supremacy - 
of ther Church, and the Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction of the 


Pope wm Ireland. 
‘* Section I. 


Preliminary Observations. 
“ In the two precedent parts of this Statement, we have endea- 
voured to detail, first, the increasing power of the Catholics ; and, 
secondly, the oppressive laws under which they are crushed. ‘These 
laws we have minutely subdivided according to their peculiar opera- 
tion ; as affecting the professional ambition, the agricultural pursuits, 
and the commercial enterprizes of the Irish Catholic. 

“© We now come to the last remaining branch of the Penal Laws ; 
inflicting on the mind of the Catholic a still severer hardship, and 
wounding his conscience in a still tenderer point ; as being directly 
levelled against the Supremacy of his Church. 

‘© Under the irritating system, which has so long subjected, and 
which still subjects, the professors of the true religion to the vexa- 
tiotis ascendancy of the few, whose ancestors apostatized from the 
ancient faith; neither peace, prosperity, nor happiness, can_be found 
among the Catholics of Ireland. To the enquirer, who has dispas- 
sionately considered our foregoing pages, it must Jong since have been 
manifest, that unless the old religion shall be restored and confirmed, 
reinstated in all its privilege, re-elevated to all its dignity, and re- 
invested with all its supremacy, no prospect of hcnourable security 
remains for the throne or the empire. 

‘« The absolute repeal of those statutes, whereof we have hitherto 
pursued the afflicting detail, may assuredly do much for Ireland. The 
Catholics, who through the lapse of fifty years, during the reluctant 


and niggard dealing out of extorted toleration, have acquired sufficient 

strength for claim, instead of intreaty, and who .at this moment 

dictate terms instead of receiving conditions, must not even yet con- 

template their acquirements with éntire security. Much yet remains 
No. 174, Vol. 43. November, 1812. U 
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to be done; and the advocates, to whom is delegated the work of 
aniversal emancipation, once more summon their attention to the 
still necessary exertion. 

** It is not sufficient, that the Catholics of Ireland have in so short 
atime acquired their present peculiar condition. Thougl? in the 
year 1773, the first relaxing statute began to strengthen their physica! 
powers of propagation, beydnd example in any other country ; though 
since that era, they bave acquired a numerical preponderance over that 
church, which is still insultingly termed the Established Church, in 
the rapidly advancing proportion of at least TEN TO ONE; though 
already they compose the far greater part of the trading and manu- 
facturing interests ; though fhe agricultural class is almost universally 
Catholic; though they occupy the most valuable positions, whether for 
commercial or military purposes, the naost tenable passes, the richest 
supplies of forage, the readiest means of attack or defence ; though 
the Catholics are emphatically THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND ;— 
yet they do not occupy liberty of conscience. They are, neverthe- 
less, the prostrateevictims of a teazing intolerant code, rendering 
_ them in effect almost aliens fn this their native land, which is occa- 
pied by their military means of attack and defence. 

“* Mach however of consolation emanates from this view of the 
Catholic cause. If, notwithstanding the vengeance of insulting into- 
lerance, which still deforms their condjtion, and impedes their pro- 
sperity, they have contrived to acquire to themselves so much com- 
mercial wealth and military power ;—what may not the Catholics of 
Ireland expect, when their entire policy is attained, when the scope 
and purpose of all their remonstrances is fulfilled ! 

** For this object we have felt it essential to their cause, that the 
Catholics should be convinced of one great ulterior grievance. The 
Catholic religion is, as its very name testifies, the Universal religion. 
The holy doctrines handed down to them by their fathers, are still 
impugned in the statute book by the reproachful implication, which 
terms them Roman Catholics ; affecting to infer, that beyond ¢heir 
pale, any connexion can be claimed with the Christian Church, or any 
Christianity assumed: beyond the supremacy of their Holy Father. 
Until this intolerable grievance shall be expunged from the Anti- 
Catholic Code, emancipation will be incomplete, and concession wil! 
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be illusory. The only epithet which can be applied to the Irish 

Church, is ‘ Catholic ;' and he who styles her followers Roman 

Catholics, is neither a gentleman nor a scholar. The code of which 

we complain, must not be preserved and cherished by a religious 

jealousy, which can only die, when it shall have no food left for 
nourishment. 
** Section IT. 

** Of she Statutes of Provisors ; as perpetuating a system of 
open and secret opposition to the interference of the Pope in 
Treland. 

“Tracine this intolerant principle to its fountain head, we shall 
first mention the sweeping Statute, 32 H. 6. c. 1. which, anticipatory 
of the old reformers hatred against the true church and her supre- 
macy, at one blow enacted in Ireland al/ the statutes that English 
impiety had framed against the rights of the Hely See. 

“* Among these, we particularly notice the 25 Ed. 3.c. 22.; an 
ordinance, enacted at a period when heretical contumacy had assumed 
no moderate tone. The authority of the church was at that time capa- 
ble of two very salutary means cf support ; first, the army of every 
Catholic Potentate who would enforce her holy decrees ; and lastly, 
the encouragement of internal resistance against a contumacious king. 
The former of these remedies was not, to be sure, always to be 
depended on; but the latter wasa certain resource, so long as the 
priesthood, who had complete influence over the flocks, derived their 
appointment from the hands of the Pope, and not from lay patronage, 
liable to the king's confirmation. 

‘It was therefore against the Provisors, who solicited benefices 
from the’ court of Rome, that this statute, with many others, was 
levelled ; and hitherto its severity has-experienced no mitigation. 
Not satisfied however with its effects on England, the advocates of 
intolerance have long since extended its restraints to this country. 
At the moment when they read this, the Catholics will perhaps for 
the first time learn, that a// the English statutes of provisors flou- 
rish in full vigour in Ireland ; and that, notwithstanding THe Mock- 
ERY OF RELAXATION with which they have Leen teaxed for the jast 
half century, THE POPE IS STILL BXCLUDED FROM ALL NOMINA- 


TION TO BENEFICES AND BISHOPRICS IN HIS ikish POMINIONS. 
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“ But the tormenting vexation, the harassing cruelty, of these 
early oppressions, haye not yet been sufficiently exposed. By the 
first Irish statate on this obnoxious subject, treble damages are enacted 
against any provisor--that is, against any one who shall execute the 
Pontifical Mandate—to the party holding the benefice whereon the 
provisor shall enter. 

** This statute, with all its dependencies, must be repealed. It 
were of little advantage to the Irish Catholic, when reclaiming to 
-his Church the several advowsons which his increasing wealth may 
acquire, if he must thereto appoint priests subject to the approbation 
of a Non-Catholic King. Nay, should the Velo be surrendered by 
the intolerants, its abandonment will confer neither profit nor dignity 
on the Church, if her Pontiff hath not the full, free, and absolute 
nomiuation to every Irish benefice and bishopric. 

‘€ For this purpose, therefore, THE POWERS OF TUE VATICAN 
MUST TRAVEL !NTO LRELAND 3 THEY MUST STAND ON AUTHORITY 
IN EVERY POSSIBLE CASE; THEY MUST CONTROUL EVERY ORDI- 
NANCE.—And rok ‘rifis rpurPosg, therefore, the statutes of provi- 
sors must be repealed, 

«« Equalling their predecessors in intolerant spirit, next appear in 
this afflicting recital, the Statutes 7 Ed. 4. capita 2,3.; whereby all 
letters patent of pardon to provisors, purchasers of benefices from 
Rome, either in commendam, or where the benefice is full, are 
declared void. ‘Thus, by statutes of dark and early enactment, the 
power of the Holy See is studiously abridged in Catholic Ireland ; 
so studiously indeed, that should the king shew any symptoms of 
forgetfulness of his coronation oath, or become less Anti-Catholic, 
or manifest any disposition to return into the bosom of the church, 
his clemency is prevented by the pre-occupying persecution of the 
Parliament, in almost as conclusive a manner as it is by the act of 
settlement. These statutes also must be unconditionally repealed. 

‘* Passing over but a very few pages of our Statute Book, we 
arrive at another Act, dictated by the same spirit, and reiterating the 
same bigotry, in the lapse of scarcely thirty years. By the 10 H.7. 
«. 5, the English Statutes against provisors are again enacted in 
freland. And this Statute even anticipates the severity of the Anglican 
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Parliament with a prospective confirmation. So that, whatever sta- 
tutes were passed, or might have been passed, during the continuance 
of the Parliament then sitting in England, were in one sweeping 
clause confirmed in Ireland even Lefore they were enacted, 

** Assuredly it must have been for the maintenance of this into- 
Jerant principle, that in the same session, a statute was passed, decla~ 
ring it high treason to stir—as the ancient record hath it—* the Irishry 
to make. warre upon the Englisbry.'—Barbarous prohibition! worthy 
of English policy, and deserving therefore to be repealed by the 
liberality of more enlightened times ! 


Section IIT. 
“ OF the Statutes of Supremacy, which take from the Pope the 

Sovereignty of the Church, and invest therewitha Lay Ruler. 

** Tue most offensive, as the most promiment grievance, and which 
the ever-wakeful adversaries of the Church have studiously preserved, 
is the Supremacy of the King in opposition to the ancient and un- 
doubted Supremacy of the Sovereign Pontiff. This aggression was 
made A. D. 1537, by the Statute 28 H. 8.c. 5. which, setting out 
with a falsehood, pretends to be enacted for the increase of Christ's 
Keligion in Ireland, and for the extirpation of Heresies. Yet, rather 
for the converse of its preamble, it declares, by an inference, not very 
logical nor very conclusive, that ‘ Ireland ts depending and belonging 
justly and rightfully to the Imperial Crown of England ;” and therefore 
it proceeds to enact, that ‘* the King and his Successors shall be the 
only supreme Head on earth of the whole Church of Ireland, called 
© Mibernica Ecclesia,’ 

** The subsequent Statutes of Relaxation, commencing with the year 
1773, having appropriated this tide exclusively to the Catholic Chureh, 
which has thereby become ‘the Church of Ireland,’ very slight 
refiection will shew that those statutes have virtually repealed the 
acts of Henry; which now, even from their own recitals, appear to 
want little more than a formal abolition. 

“Tt was not until the 24th year of Henry’s reign, that the ecclesiasti- 
cal power of the Pope, which through ‘en uninterrupted centuries had 
been acknowledged in England, was shaken off, ‘Therefore, it cannot 
be treated as a usurpation. They who deny ifs divine origin, musta 
least admit it of human consent. ‘The English, who’ had submit 
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to the spiritual supremacy of one hundred and seventy-four Popes, 
until Henry forbade their Jonger allegiance to the Church, cannot now 
accuse the Irish Catholic of asserting a usurped power, or of with- 
holding a due subinission to the claims of a protestant layman. 

‘* And therefore, the statutes, which deny the spiritual supremacy of 
the Pope, though they may be sufficiently adapted to the meridian of 
Anti-Catholic England, cannot in reason, in justice, or in conveni- 
ence, be suffered to continue as to Catholic Ireland. 

** Whether, now that the two countries are for the present United, 
these statutes must not of necessity be repealed tn toto, forms another 
intportant question. © England, by the measure of union, has brought 
herself into the dilemma : for, when the Irish Catholic is restored to 
his ancient rights—rights, which are antecedent in date, and para- 
mount in equity, to any ordinances of a Protestant parliament—every 
ncompatible principle myst give way, without contest and without 
stipulation. 

‘** Let us, however, at this moment consider the statutes of supre- 
macy, as immediately or relatively affecting the conscience and the 
interest of the Irish Catholic ; nor, in these two peculiar points of 
their operation, shall we perhaps have much occasion for any dis- 
tinctive discussion. 

‘* Closely following up the blow which the last-mentioned statute 
had aimed in Ireland at the supremacy of the Church, the very next 
chapter forbids all appeals to Reme in spiritual causes, and directs 
that such shall be made to the King, or the chief governor in chan- 
cery. 

** Will not then the Catholic lawyer, who shall occupy the seals 
of chancery, feel himself insulted with a mockery of capability, 
while his office binds him to determine appeals belonging ex jure to 
the judgment of the sovereign Pontiff? Suppose al! the disabilities 
removed : suppose an O'Connell or an O'Gorman raised by their 
great exertions from the utter to the inner bar ; and thence, through 
he intermediate gradations, to the dignity of an Irish Chancellor :— 
must the director of the king's conscience be bound in his own by 
Anti-Catholic statutes, and surrender the rights of his Church to par- 
liamentary usurpation ? 

‘ What thea is to become of those precious privileges, which have 
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descended from Saint Peter in regular inheritance to the Popes of 
Rome ?—Causes testamentary, causes of matrimony, and causes of 
divorce !—Causes of legitimacy, causes of incontinence, and causes of 
scandal !—Rights of tithes, rights of oblations, and rights of obven- 
tions !—Inhibitions, appeals, sentences, summonses, citations, suspen- 
sions, interdictions, excommunications, restraints, judgments, and 
the long train of Christian prerogatives, which the rude hand of 
Uzzah, assailing the ark, hath presumed to sweep away ! 

“« The Papal supremacy >is again impugned, and its assertion 
punished with all the pains of premunire, by the statute 28 H. 8. c. 
13. And—as if the appointment of a Catholic judge was to be pre- 
vented by a side-wind anticipation—the justices of the King’s Bench 
are thereby enjoined to sit on all offenders against its unjust enact- 
ments, 

‘« Though the Irish bench must be thrown open to the Catholic 

bar, which of them will accept the office, while thus encumbered 
with Anti-Catholic functions? For what purpose indeed can they be 
supposed to seek it, unless for the honour and advancement of the 
Catholic church ? 

** Section IV. 

© The Anti-Catholic Statutes of her Predecessors repealed, and 
the rights of the Church restored by Queen Mary. 
“© Wuewn the accession of our Queen Mary shed over Ireland a 
short gleam of sunshine, the Catholics were gratified with the same 
triumph that they now expect over the adversaries of their religion. 
This pious Princess, aided by the devotion of ber illustrious Consort, 
Philip IJ. of Spain, procured the abolition of all that oppressive code 
which her father had contrived against, the apostolic supremacy. By 
one statute, all acts since the 20 H. 8. made against the see of Rome, 
- were repealed, and its supremacy recognized. 

*© We dwell with a too cordial complacency on this era, to refuse 
ourselves and our Catholic readers a fuller detail of ordinances, dic- 
tated by true devotion to the Church, pious obedience to her will, 
and fervent zeal for her glory. 

“‘ The emancipating statute at which we are now arrived, fol- 
lowing the spirit and purpose of its English precursor, recites ;—that 
since the twentieth year of the late King Henry, much false and erro- 
neous doctrine had been spread abroad in the King’s and Queen's 
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dominions, whereby they had ‘swerved from the obedience to the 
See Apostolique, and declined from the unity of Christ's Charch ;’ until 
Mary, with the ‘ most noble and virtuous’ Philip, being seated on the 
throne by ‘ divine and gracious Providence,’ the Pope sent to them 
¢ as unto persons undefiled, and free from the common infection afore- 
said,’ Cardinal Pole, his legate a datere, to call England and Ireland 
back info the rig!tt way. The Lords and Commons then acknowledge 
-the great goodness of the Pope, and advise the repeal of all Henry’s 
Anti-Catholic statutes. After this liberal measure of Emancipation, 
the act sets forth at full length the suty which Cardinal Pole had 
brought ever to England, with the Pope’s ‘ pardon, forgivance, and 
remission, together with many other benefits ;° and declares that it 
was read at Westminster before the two houses of Parliament by the 
Lord Chancellor on his knees, and heard by them in the same dutiful 
posture, ‘ right reverendly and humbly kneeling on their knees, being 
repentant.’ Asa farther proof of the national penitence, the repeal of 
the several Anti-Catholic statutes is then recited, and the dispensation 
ot Cardinal Pole, the legate a datere, is confirmed. 

«€ The bull of Paul IV. under the authority whereof this glorious 
revolution was effected, so clearly pourtrays the wickedness of the 
reformers, and the consequent peril wherein they had involved 
Ireland, that we cannot refrain from citing a few passages, as proving 
the miserable state from which the clemency of the Church had then 
emancipated her children. We translate literally from the original 
Latin, which may at any time be collated in the archives of the 
Catholic Board. 

“ «Since Ireland, being a kingdom under the dominion of Eng)and, 
‘ had departed (rather through fear than free will) from the unity of 
* the *Catholic Church and obedience to the Roman Pontiff, to which 
« she was always before entirely devoted ; and as her Parliament, in- 
‘ volving itself and the whole island in heresy and schism, and DAMN- 
‘ ABLY incurring sentences, censures, and penalties, as well eccle- 








_* © This epithet, occurring so frequently in an instrament of the 
highest authority, sufficiently answers every cavil against the ex- 
clusive Catholicity of our Church. It will not be said, that Paul IV. 


used it, asis mentioned in the adyertisement to our first part, for 
* brevity’ only,” 
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‘ siastical as temporal, (Henry and his son impelling thereto by their 
‘ authority) had enacted laws against the power andgynthority of the 
‘Roman Pontiff ; wherein it was especially enacted that the Pope was 
‘not head of the Church, and Christ's Vicar in *all Jands—but that 
‘the King of England and Irejand is the supreme head of the Irish 
* Choreh under Christ.’ 

“* After this interesting recital, the Bull testifies the constancy of 
Mary ‘in the right faith and religion ;’ acknowledges the ‘ piety, 
wisdom, and perseverance’ of her and her consort Philip, whereby 
England was ‘ reduced to the will of the Catholic Church and obe- 
dience to the Apostoiic See.’ It then proceeds to testify the reduction 
of Ireland also, her recognition of the Pope's Supremacy, and the 
indulgencies from the pains of heresy which the Irish had obtained 
from the Pope and his delegates. 

“« The care of these Catholic Sovereigns ‘ for the salvation of their 
subjects souls’ is next acknowledged, and their general pardon of all 
heresy and schism pronounced, and Ireland received ‘ into that 
Church whercon dependeth the salvation of so many souls.’ 

‘© We will not detain our readers with any farther extracts from 
this instrument :—we have already abundantly proved from it, that 
the supremacy of Ireland rests in the Pope alone ; that His Church 
is the only church entitled to the epithet ‘ Catholic ;’ and thatsal- 
vation is pot to be attained out of its pale. We proceed therefore 
with our statement; observing merely, that this bull is dated by 
Cardinal Pole from Lambeth in England, according to the year of 
Paul's pontificate : and not, as the assertors of Laical Supremacy have 
been too long accustomed, by the year of a secular sovereignty. 

** Most consolatory were it to the beart of every.Catholic, had this 
salutary statute remained of force in Irciand.—Bat, alas! a few years 
only were permitted to Mary for the exercise of her orthodox virtues, 
when shé was summoned from the holy Jabours of Catholicism. Her 
egually pious consort then abandoned England ; and the accession of 
Elizabeth, who inherited all her father's animosity against the true 
Church, rent the fairest jewels of Christianity from the Pontifical 














*** So we think in terris ought to be interpreted ; the plural construc- 
tion of which extends the pontifical jurisdiction over every country; 
and is therefore, according to the most classical authorities of our col- 
lege, to be received as the true construction.” 
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crown. Schism re-elevated its crew, and Ireland again relapsed into 
the dominion apheresy. 
** Section V. 


' 
“© The Statutes of Supremacy revived, and the Jurisdiction of 
the Church overturned by Elizabeth.” 


‘* Tur daughter of the many-wived Henry undertook, among the 
earliest procedures of her reign, the repeal of all these salutary ordi- 
nances. The Pontifical Authority was immediately declared ‘a 
usurped foreign power ;’ and all external jurisdiction, as wel! spiritual 
as temporal, was utterly abolished. 

‘€ Afflicting as is this detail, it is necessary to our purpose. It com- 
mences that series of privation, persecution, and insult, which the 
Irish Catholic has endured for his devotion to his Church ; his fidelity 
to his Spiritual Prince ; and—let us add—kis attachment to the long 
descent of his rightful sovereigns, the successors of the bigot Eliza- 
beth. Therefore, we pursue the offensive theme ; satisfied, if we 
can awake the s!umbering Catholic to the clank of his chains, and to 
the smart of his bondgge. 

‘* The statute opens with reciting the Anti-Catholic Statutes of 
Henry to have been ‘ good laws and statutes, as well for the extin- 
guishment and putting away of all usurped and foreign powers out of 
this realm, as for restoring and uniting to the imperial crown thereof 
the ancient jurisdictions, authorities, superiorities, and pre-eminences, 
to the same of right belonging and appertaining.” 

** Will the most intolerant of all our bigots maintain that this re- 
cital should continue on the Irish statute-book ? 

‘* Proceeding then to brand the supremacy of the Pope as a usurpa- 
tion, creative of ‘great and intolerable charges and exactions,’ 
whereof the people are declared by that statute to be ‘ disburthened ;’ 
the legislators of Elizabeth hasten to repeal the pious ordinances of 
her sister, and torevive art the aggressions of Henry against the 
Holy See. Adi oath also is prescribed, which the Dutch Invader after- 
wards superseded for a jurament still more offensive ; but which, as 
the spiritual loyalty of the Catholics must havé rejected it with dis- 
dain, might have been deemed sufficiently obnoxious for Protestant 
intolerance to propound. : 


** The maintenance of the Pontifical authority—a duty incumbent 
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on the conscience of every Irish Catholic—is by this statute de- 
noanced as an offence, increasing in the scale of crimey by the triple 
rates of---Misdemeanour !—Premunire !!—High Treason !!!— 

“€ These legislative reformists, assuming on themselves the pecu- 
liar prerogatives of the Church, bestowed also on the Queen's commis- 
sioners a spiritual jurisdiction, and correction of heresies ; limiting 
their judgment nevertheless, and defining those matters alone to be 
heresies, which either the canonical scriptures, or the first four general 
councils, or any other general council had declared, or the Parliament 
shall declare to be heresy :—thus, judging for themselves what books 
are canonical ; limiting the power of spiritual councils to their past 
decisions ; and extending the power of a temporal Parliament to 
its future discretion. 

* Here alsois an assumption, at which every trae Catholic will 
start with indignation.—A secular assembly !—~A convention of lay- 
men! A Protestant Parliament !—That these should determine on 
theoretical questions of faith, or on practical points of discipline !— 
We are justified in saying—nay, we are bound to say—that Ca- 
tholic Emancipation is incomplete, until this affronting statute shall 
be repealed. 

‘* And that hour must soon arrive. The march of Emancipation 
hastens us to the goal. We know the strength of the Catholics. Inter- 
mediate relaxations have loosened their chains, and one effort only is 
needed to shake them off altogether. Catholicism must soon resume 
her ancient supremacy in Ireland : then, England and her intolerant 
Junta of ministers, of senators, and of lawyers, will understand this 
awful lesson :--- 

“ Amid the mutations of the human mind, and the revolu- 
tions of empires, necessity and truth are still the same. One portion 
of mortality must be depressed, or another cannot be exalted. Jt 
moves in a circle.— Power begets privation.— Privation compels 
complaint.—Complaint induces indulgence.— Indulgence generates 
fiberty.—Liberty rises into power.—And so the mischief revolves. 

““CHAPTER XIV. 


“© The Worship commanded and prescribed by the true Church— 
corrupted and abolished by secular Innovators. 


‘¢ Havine endeavoured in the preceding chapter to detail the several 
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ageressions which bigotry hath advanced against the supremacy of the 
Pontiff, touching the general principles of faith and obedience ;—we 
come now to those modes of resistance which the same spirit hath 
machinated against his authority in questions of doctrine and disci- 
pline. 
** Section I. 

“ The Acts of Uniformity. 
“ Were this a subject of ridicule, we might pause in our discussion, 
to smile at the wretched absurdity of separatists affecting to prescribe 
uniformity. Assuredly, their factitious systems can never contend 
against the Catholic Church, one and unalterable. 

“* The first statute which appears in the Irish code on this subject, is 
the 2 Lliz. c, 2. adopting the English statute, 5, 6, Ed. 6. c. 1. which 
had been repealed by his pious successor in favour of the Catholic 
liturgy ; and containing an expression so derogatory, that no Cath@lic 
can longer endure its continuance on the records of Irish legislation. 
It actually deelares the abolition of the reformed liturgy to have 
occasioned ‘ the great decay of the honour of God, and discomfort to 
the professors of Christ's religion !’— While such a declaration is 
permitted on her code, Ireland cannot be wholly Catholic; nor can 
the Emancipation which her delegates have now nearly achieved, be 
ever complete, while Catholicism is represented by act of parliament 
as the decay of God's honour, and Protestantism as the truth of 
Christ's religion. 

** We will not irritate that loyal and suffering body which have 
committed to us the discovery of their grievances, by dwelling on 
this irreverent enactment, Suffice it to say, that its protection of a 
schismatical liturgy, its derogation’ of the true faith, with its long 
train of disabilities and punishments, must be repealed, or the Irish 
Catholic cannot be conciliated. At all events, it can remain on our 
statute-book but as a lrutum fulmen; offensive only in imagination, 
and obuoxious only in the recoliection of its past power. The venom 
ot its sung is already extracted ; and the monster brandishes a tail, 
formidable but in its appearance, and mischievous but in its will, 
When the possession of advowsons and the modification of tithes 
shall have restored to us the estates and the reyenues of the Irish 
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Church, Catholicism will have little to dread from the self-erected 
hierarchy of Elizabeth and William, When the Catholics recover 
their voice at parish vestries, the edifices of Protestantism will not be 
quite so readily repaired and re-built by applotments on Catholic 
land: the religion of the Terre tenant is to determine the religion of 
the parish ; and churches must depend for their existence, not on 
the faith of the Protestant inheritor, but cf the Catholic occupant. 

«« Nevertheless, the great work of Emancipation cannot be 
accomplished, until the statute 17-18 Car. 2. c. 6. technically 
termed the Slatute of Uniformity, shall be entirely repealed. The 
Anglican liturgy, contrived of shreds and patches, which an unautho- 
rized convocation had gathered out of the Catholic Church, must nog 
continue as the statutable liturgy of Ireland. Time, manners, and 
opinions have changed: —Jaws cannot remain unaltered. The 
majority of the people form the nation, as the nation forms the state. 
It isa solecism therefore to say, that the religion of the state is the 
religion of the country :—the converse of the proposition is the truth. 
The creed which nine-tenths of the people profess, is the creed of the 
establishment : every other is of a-sect alooe, weak in proportion to its 
paucity, and contemptible in proportion to its weakness. Catholicism 
is emphatically the religion of Ireland :—its professors must be her 
governors, its faith must be her establishment, its priesthood must be 
her hierarchy. Protestantism may exist under her tolerance, with that 
moderation which fewer numbers, lesser wealth, and inferior strength 
must necessarily endure, until the Head of the Christian Church shall 
interpose his Veto. 

“« The preamble however of this statute contains the best reason for 
its abolition, and the most cogent argument for Catholic uniformity ; 
when it observes, that ‘ nothing conduceth more to the honour of 
God, the settling of the peace of the nation, which is desired of all 
good men, nor to the advancement of religion, than a universal agree- 
ment in public worship.’ 

“It has already been shewn, that the Catholics are the Irish 
nation, and Catholicism the Irish religion :—the statute now proves, 


from its own recitals, that its repeal is necessary, if the peace of 
Ireland is to be settled, and the religion of Ireland to be advanced, 
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** Section IT. 


‘© The Abbies, Monasteries, and other Religious Houses of the 
Catholic Establishment suppressed in Ireland. 

« We are now arrived at a more painful period of Ireland's legis. 
lative history ; at that irreligious wra, when the Eighth Henry sup- 
pressed her Catholic Establishment ; her abbies, her monasteries, and 
her priories; her nunneries, her chauntries, and her hospitals ; her 
colleges, her convents, and her commanderies :—ejecting from their 
retreats the thousands of her holy men and women, who had devoted 
themselves to a spiritual life and withdrawn from all secular employ- 

.ment. By this unhallowed violence, wherein he was abetted by his 
obsequious parliament, Henry at one blow drove them forth to mun- 
dane business, and compelled the servants of Gad to be the compa- 
nions of man. The duties of prayer and of penance were superseded 
for the works of the field and the labours of the loom ; solitary devo- 
tion was exchanged for social gccupation;-.and the activity of the 
spirit for the exertion of the flesh. They who had derived their suste- 
nance from the grateful piety of the people, were now compelled to 
seek it with their own hands ; they who had fasted for others, were 
now reduced to work for themselves ; and they who had promoted 
the prosperity of Ireland by their spiritual meditations, were now con- 
strained to increase it by their temporal labour. 

‘* Who will say, that the interests of the true religion were not 
betrayed by this sad aggression ? Who will maintain, that the con- 
sciences of its professors do not require the restoration of these their 
unquestionable rights ?~ All forfeitures are unjust ; and must (so far 
as is consistent with the convenience of the new establishment, and 
the rights of its leaders) be restored :—yet, assuredly, when temporal 
possessions revert to the heirs of their original occupants, the inheri- 
tance of the Church, in its very essence. unalienable, must be rendered 
back to Rome, with all its privileges and with all its splendors. 

« Tet it not be argued, that according to the recital of the statete, 
the religious estates were vo/untarily surrendered. Whether they 


were surrendered at all, and not seized manu forti, we have only the 
testimony of a Protestant parliament :—evidence in its own cause, 
which Catholit judges will hardly acuit. Nevertheless, the surrender 


was compulsory ; the request of'flenry, or even the notification of 
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his wish, was equiponderant With his command. Cupidity leagued 


with power are always able to enforce ‘ assent,’ even without the- 


appearance of ‘ coristraint, coaction, or compulsion.’ 

“« Be the occupation however what it may, whether compelled by 
open force, or shadowed by a formal surrender, it bears on the ques- 
tion with very inconsiderable weight. About seven years before it took 
place, a bull had been drawn up and executed by Paul III. who had 
then recently succeeded Clement VII. in the pontificate, whereby 


Henry was excommunicated, and his subjects absolved from their 


allegiance.—The bull indeed was not published ; his Holiness holding 
it in reserve for a more convenient season :—nevertheless, its effect 
commenced with its date ; and the Catholics are now the best judges 
of the authority of all Henry's subsequent acts, as well as of Elizabeth's 
authority in keeping them alive. 

« But we will concede, that the surrender was, what the statute 
describes it to be, ‘ free and voluntary ;’ and even admit the Anti- 
Catholic oath which in the year of his excommunication Henry forced 
on the Monks : yet the No Popery faction will not be a whit the more 
triumphant. ‘The governors and governesses of the Catholic religious 
houses could neither be bound by such oath, nor surrender the rights 
committed to them for the advancement of Catholicism. The first 
duty of the Catholic hierarchy, on its investiture by our Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, will be the re-acquisition of his church’s patrimony. The 
descendants of Sir John Rawson, whose name appears first in this 
wicked statute, may reclaim as they can their progenitor’s viscountcy 
of Clontarf; but his successors must re-occupy his priory of Kilmain- 
ham. The archives of our College perpetuate the regular devolve- 
ment of its suppressed possessions ; and the Catholic hierarchy will 
‘ocon—thanks to the enabling statutes and the activity of the delegates 
—have litfle occasion for dignities in parlibus. 

** Our readers anticipate the conclusion :—that this statute, with its 
imitator, 2 Eliz. must be repealed; and that the ecclesiastical inhe- 
ritance whereof it spoliated the Church, must be re-surrendered. The 
auxiliary statute of William must follow its precursor’s destiny. The 
justices must issue no more warrants for the suppression of what the 
Dutch Invader disrespectfully terms ‘ Popish fraternities :’ and the 
Catholic dead must no longer be excluded from the precincts of their 
ancient sanctuaries. | 
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. ** Section ITT. 


“* The Power of granting Faculties and Dispensations taken from 
the Catholic Church. 
*« Tue active jealousy of Henry and his Parliaments could not repose 


through one session. The power and privileges of the Supreme Pon- 
tiff were to him a source of incessant alarm. It formed therefore no 
small part of his system to exclude. the judicial interference of the 
Church. By one statute, which was enacted for the favouring of his 
matriage with the Anti-Catholic Butien, al] foreign dispensations are 
prohibited, and in any case not to be sued out of the court of Rome; 
while by a concurrent clausc, the Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury 
isinvested with a dispensing power. 





** Thus, to solicit a dispensation from the only authority which 
could bestow it, was created a premunite ; while Protestant Bishops 
in Ireland were authorised to grant it to any solicitor! 

** This statute was too derogatory from the interests and dignity of 
the Caurch, to exist under the authority of her pious children, King 
William and Queen Mary, by whom it was speedily repealed. But 
at the close of their too brief reign} it’ was revived in all its force by 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Bullen, and the bigoted inheritor of her 
opinions. , 

** At this moment, therefore, a Protestant Chancellor, a Protestant 
Archbishop, a Protestant Bishop, are exclusively. invested with the 
dispensing power, and with the grant of faculties, in Catholic Ireland. 
Whether the continuance of such enactments is consistent with that ) 
independent power which her Catholic Judicature and her Catholic : 


hierarchy are to possess, forms a distinct question : a question perhaps , 

of no very difficult or remote solution. . . 

“ Section IV. ' 

The First Fruits taken rom the Church, and delivered to a Lay } 
overetgn. 


‘* Tue Parliament of Henry, still submissive to his rapacious will, 
accommodated him with another statute, A. D. 1557, whereby, 
echoing the English enactmént, they conferred on him the annates, 
ox first fruits of every ecclesiastical preferment. These had been pre- 
viously psid to the Pontiff, whose property they of right were, as su- 
preme head of the church ; bot were now transferred to the King, 
together with that title, which he certainly. had not assumed for the 
sake of aname only. By this statute, the Chancellor was not merely 
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authorised to compound with the occupier for the payment of his 


annates, but enjoined to ascertain the full value, and to enforce satis- 
faction thereof tothe King. By a subsequent statute, 28 H. 8.c. 26, 
this is extended to abbies, priories, and colleges. 

** Here then is another trap for the conscience of a Catholic Chan- 
cellor! The King can claim these first fruits in his ecclesiastical capa- 
city alone : yet these, confirmed as they are by the letters patent of 
Anne, A. R. 10. and by the statute 2 G.I. c. 15. to the benefit of the 
Protestant Church, would be obligatory on the conscience of a Catho- 
lic Chancellor ; who, unless relieved therefrom by the prior obligation 
of the Holy Councils, or by the Pontifical dispensation, would be 
.compelled to surrender either his seals or the rights of his church. 

“« Need we observe, that the provisions of these sacrilegious sta- 
tutes were repealed by. our Queen Mary ? Equally superfluous it were 
to notice, that the spirit of Henry, regenerated in Elizabeth, revived 
the sacrilege ; and that it continues at this day, unaffected by those 
relaxing statutes, as they are called, which insult the Catholic with the 
mockery of emancipation. 

« That the reader may form some conjecture by comparison of the 
plunder which must have been thus acquired from the Church in Ire- 
land, but which we do not think it right at this juncture to disclose, 
we wil] apprise him that the annates, as taxed in England to the Su- 
preme Pontiff for the primacies and bishoprics, did, including 1,125]. 
from Canterbury for the Pallium, amount to THIRTY THOUSAND TWO 
HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-NINE POUNDS EIGHT SHILLINGS.—This 
tate appears in the Pope's books, anno 1537; and, were the Holy 
See now reinstated in its rights, would at this day lodge in the coffers 
of the Church, according to the proportionate value of money, a sum 
not inferior to ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS ! 

“ Nor is it any argument with a Catholic, that the Irish annates 
are now applied to ecclesiastical uses. It is one of his heaviest 
grievances, and which calls most loudly for redress ; that the first 
fruits of Irish preferment, which should and must be entirely Catho- 
lic, are retained in Ireland, and not transmitted to Rome for the pur- 
poses of the Catholic church. Surely itis now high time to release 
the Catholic clergy of Ireland from these vexatious, unavailing, and 
impolitic. restraints, In the Catholic church of Ireland a regular 
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~ hierarchy and gradation of clergy have existed immemorially : but 
what good cause can possibly exist for appropriating their ancient re- 
venues to Anti-Catholic objects, we are utterly at a loss to imagine. 

‘¢ No liberal mind can review the conduct of the Irish Legislature, 
in this particular, without extreme disgust. 

‘« Their perseverance in appropriating to a Protestant sect the pos- 
sessions of the Catholic church, exhibits a picture of the narrowest 
policy, the grossest abuse of power, the most stupid neglect of an inte- 
resting public duty. 

“ Est gravius spoliari Fortund, quam non augeri Dignitate.” 


“ CHAPTER XV. 


“ HERESY revived and encouraged in Catholic Ireland, and 
its Pynishments abrogated. 


In this important branch of the Pontifical Supremacy, it was 
not to be expected that Anti-Catholic Intolerance would endure the 
Rights of the Church to flourish. By .some unlucky oversight, not 
any laws had existed in Ireland for the suppression or punishment of 
Heresy. Let us presume, that asSolon had assigned no punishment 
for parricide, not imagining its possible existence, so our early legis- 
lature had pretermitted heresy, as supposing it in Catholic Ireland an 
impossible crime. Willingly we would catch at this apologetic pre- 
sumption, to extenuate the forbearance of our ancestors ; and to | 
account, in the strength of their faith, for the laxity of their vigi- 
lance.” 

** Section I. 
“ The early Enactments in England.against Heresy. 

“ ENGLAND, however, in the days gf herancient dependence on 
the true Church, had enacted against this offence mafy and salutary 
Jaws. By an early statute, commissions were directed to sheriffs and 
others, to apprehend those audacious reformists who should be ger- 
tified by the bishops as preachers of heresy, together with- their 
abettors; and to hold them in strong prison, unti) they should justify 
themselves ‘ according to the Jaw of the Holy Church,’ 

“© The successor of the unfortunate Richard, whatever were the 
means whereby he acquired his crown, justified and consecrated them 
all by his pious deference to the rights of the Catholic Church; . It. 
must be confessed indeed, that Henry the 4th did not very scrupulously 
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adhere to the promises which the Earl of Northumberland made in 
his name to the convocation assembled at St, Paul's, A. D. 1399, so 
far as concerned the property of the Church ; but he fulfilled his 
promise of assisting the Catholic clergy in the extermination of He- 
retics, with most exemplary fidelity. He was' scarcely settled on the 
throne, when a statute was enacted in England, which was certainly 
much needed ; as the preceding statute of Richard, though it for- 
bade the crime of heresy, had prescribed for the heretic no punish. 
ment. 

‘* It was the obvious prudence of Henry, who was famed for that 
useful quality, to conciliate the clergy. The Catholic Charch had 
taken just offence at the heresy of Lollardism, the genuine parent of 
the Protestant Religion, as it isnow styled: this statute accordingly 
invested the Church with full power in all matters of faith, and con- 
signed to the flames all obstinate heretics to be burned ‘ coram 
populo in eminenti loco.’* 

* Immediately after this statute had passed, Sawtre the Lollard, 
who had ventured to protest against the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church, was tried before Arundel the Primate of Canterbury, and 
' consigned to thestatutable punishment. In a few years after, one 
Thorpe was tried before Arundel for the same offence, It happened, 
however, that Thorpe was no/ burned according to the statute. What 
became of him, is not certainly known :---some of the priests ad- 
vised the Archbishop to drown him ; but the better opinion is, that 
he died privately in prison. 

‘« It were beside our purpose to enquire, whether the punishment by 
cremation was authorized by the common law, previous to the statute of 
Richard. We find indeed, in the learned and laborious: Rymer, a writ 
signed by King John, A. D. 1214, nearly 170 years before that sta- 
tute, * de Heret:cis in Vasconia extirpandis ;' whereby the Seneschal 
of Gascony is commanded ‘ penitus extirpare et nequitiam detestabi*m 
funditus confundere.’ And the same indefatigable compiler presents us 
with two other of these writs, in Annis Dni 1401 and 1410, the last 





. : . . \ 
* *© As the writ De Heretico Comburenao is at present a curiosity, 
we refer our readers to the originalin Fiizherbert'’s Natura Breyium, 
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of which recites the burning of heretics to be agreeable to the ancient 
canon law—as most assured]? it was. 

“* The ordinances of this wise sovereign against heresy were fol- 
lowed up by his son and successsor, who enacted the same wholesome 
preventions against the Lollards. By a statute passed in his reign, all 
the officers ‘of justice were sworn to assist the ordinaries in the extir- 
pation of heresy ; heretics convict forfeited all their lands and chattels, 
and were delivered over to the ecclesiastical arm. 

*€ Under some one of these-statutes, Wickliffe was soon after 
Henry's coronation burned in effigy, A. D. 1411 ; and, Lord Cobham 
in person ; being, as the record hath it, ‘ sweetly and modestly con- 
demfted by the Archbishop.’ 

** These, and many other such examples, afford a better deve- 
lopement of Henry's character than his early irregularities could have 
encouraged the Catholic Priesthood to hope :---and his will, which 
crowns him with more lasting glory than did the victory of Agincourt, 
manifests the same spirit of devotion to the Church.” 

*« Section, IL. 


“© The Repeal of the Statutes of Heresy. 
‘ Tuese salutary restraints on Anti-Catholic innovation, were not, 
- however, destined.for any long continuance. 

** Edward the Sixth, having imbibed those strange opinions, which 
descended from the Lollards on Martin Luther, and from him on too 
fair a portion of the Church, acted as an inconsiderate youth would 
act, who followed opinion rather than religion. The Catholic pre- 
lates, Bonner and Gardiner, were now thrown into prison ; but they 
afterwards distinguished themselves with ardent zeal in the succeeding 
reign of our Queen Mary, who piously rejected all the threats and 
persuasions of the Lolland party. 

“Tt is well known that Edward extinguished all the statutes of 
Heresy, together with the ordinances of his versatile father ; and, 
releasing his subjects from their obedience to the Catholic Church, left 
every man to the guidance of his own blind delusions.” 


** Section III. 


* The Anti-Catholic Encouragements of Heresy repealed by 
Queen Mary. 


** NEVERTHELESS, a few years only had passed, when our incompa- 
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rable Princess, Mary, (if indeed we may style her incomparable, whose 
piety would have been emulated by that of King James, had the inter- 
ference of the Dutch invader permitted its exercise} restored the 
supremacy and jurisdiction of the Church, and revived as to Ireland 
the English enactments of Ric. 2. Hen. 5. and Hen. 6, ‘ for the re- 
pressing of Heresies and punishment of Heretics,’ 

** The subject of this concluding part of our statement now hastens 
us to its close : but before we take leave of the reign of our excellent 
Mary, a reign which the most anxious Catholic can never even hope 
to see equalled in the dynasty of the Brunswicks, and which nothing 
short of unconditional emancipation can ever restore to our prayers ; 
it may not be an untimely digression, to recapitulate in very few 
words the benefits which that ‘pious Queen restored to the Church ; 
and which, had Elizabeth never inherited nor William acquired the 
crown, would at this moment have enriched the Catholic establish- 
ment in’ Ireland. 

“* The revenues of the Church were immense; they were derived 
from the prosecution of appeals and suits at Rome ; the consecration 
of prelates, and the confirmation of their elections ; the solicitation of 
Church preferments; the vacancies and first fruits of bishoprics and 
benefices ; the tributes paid by the Crown; the Peter-pence, as 
vulgarly called; the composition of debts under the Pontifical 
authority ; legacies given to pious uses; reversions of spiritual pre- 
ferments ; pensions upon religious establishments ; and the thousand 
other sources of wealth and splendor which the devotion of Catholic 
sovereigns had conceded te the Church. ‘These privileges, however, 
are of trivial consideration, and their privation is of minor conse- 
quence, when compared with that ecclesiastical independence of all 
secular restraint which the Catholic hierarchy once enjoyed. 

** It had long been the peculiar privilege of the sacerdotal order, to 


be tried, as laymen now are, /y their peers. This privilege, which 
is stili withheld from them, was at all times of very high importance, 
as may be seen from the bu!l of Pope Clement V. which was publish- 
ed for the redress of a most iniolerable grievance, the trial and 
punishment of priests for various offences by a lay tribunal. Io the 
year 1324, A. R. 17 Ed. 2. Adam de Orleton, the Catholic bishop of 
Hereford, being accused of high treason before the English Parlias 
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ment, pleaded his privilege under this bull; and carried bis point so 
successfully, that the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin came into court 
with his cross, and carried the accused bishop from the bar in 
triumph. 

—— “ Forsan et hac olim meminisse juvalit.” 


«© Section IV. 


“© Heresy revived by Elizabeth, and the Church despoiled of her 
Jurisdiction over Heretics by William. 


«¢ Tur face of life, like the face of nature, isalternately chequered 
with prosperity and adversity, with joy and sorrow, with sunshine and 
shade. The gloomier side of the portrait is now ouis. ‘ihe cloud 
returned over Ireland with the accession ot Elizabeth ; it opened a 
Jittle with the Second James ; and settled into deeper darkness with 
the Dutch invader. 

«« The religious enactments of our Mary were repealed by her 
intolerant Sister ; and at this day, as in the time of the Sixth Edward, 
the Catholic Church possesseth in Ireland neither a restraining autho- 
rity, nor a corrective power. 

‘* Yet, as if this state of licentiousness were not sufficient for the 
disorderly spirit of ancient Lollardism, the Church was to be weakened 
by still severer privations. Accordingly, by a statute of William, 
the writ De Haretico Comturendo, that wholesome and edifying in- 
strument by which she was enabled to recall the stray sheep into her 
fold, was, with all its processes and proceedings, utterly abolished. 

‘* Nor, though the fashion is now to praise the ProtestantParliaments 
of the House of Brunswick, and the Princes of that family, for piety, 
liberality, and justice, hath the writ been hitherto restored, or the 
_ Church emancipated into its plenary exercise >” 


“* Section V. 


« Second Appeal to Reason and Feeling—on behalf of the 
Trish Catholics. 


«* THE expressoin loud as general, echoing from Dublin to Ennisturk, 
and from Fairbead to Crookhayen, the Catholic resistance against these 
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irreligious statutes, is absolutely necessary, lest silence might imply an 
acquiescence in their doctrine or a submission to their spirit: Should 
the Catholics denounce them by petition, every petition prodaces a 
new opposition ; a few agitators are employed to prepare a counter- 
petition:—hence an annual contest. Every disturbance which our 
petitions may create, is imputable therefore to our adversaries, and 
not to us; since, if our demands were granted at once, we should 
have no occasion for petitioning ; and where there is no petition, there 
can be no disturbance. We are justified also in terming the contest 
annual; as our religion will not suffer one year to pass without a 
Catholic uprising against those statutes which deprive our Spiritual 
Sovereign of his supremacy in Catholic Ireland. 

‘¢ That supremacy promulgated by so many councils, and submitted 
to by so mary princes, is now impugned and denied, Until its re- 
storation shall take place, we cannot expect to see Ireland reduced 
within the pale of the Church: every pitiful jealousy, every sordid 
suggestion, every sentiment of fierce defiance, renders this great work 
of redress (whenever the proper time shall arrive, and arrive it must) 
annually more difficult, 

‘* Catholics of Ireland !—Ye have been too long goaded with frau- 
dulent conciliation and with real insult. Accept from your adversaries 
no submission which can be qualified with the slightest reservation ! 
—Their animosity is inexhaustible, as their subtlety is unsearchable, 
Continue your imposing attitude, and the country must be your own! 
Reject all conditions, abjure all stipulations ; trample the Veto and 
its propounders beneath your feet !—Let your Spiritual Sovereign be 
reinstated in all his secular prerogatives; let the bulls of your Pontiff, 
his edicts, his ordinances, bis appeals, his appointments, his in- 
yestitures, his tributes, be received in Ireland!—In a word, let your 
country be re-catholicised, without conditions and without stipula- 
tions ! 

‘© We have now laboured through the links of this long chain of 
tyranny.—God knows the indignation, which swelled our hearts and 
shook our hands while pursuing the afflictive record! It is now 
closed; until at least the ingenious industry of our friends, whose 
assistance we earnestly solicit, shall discover new greivances, and 
accumulate our STATEMENT with the inexhaustible series’ of op- 
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pressions, which the Catholic Church and State endure. The intole- 
rants may affect to argue, that these are capable of distinction :—we 
know, that the tenets of the Holy See forbid their separation ; since, 
WHERE THE CHURCH IS ALL, THE CHURCH MUST 
NECESSARILY. BE THE STATE.—She cannot exist where she 
possesseth not supremacy ; and where her supremacy is placec, her 
followers must appropriate to themselves the Establishment and the 
Country. 

‘«* Nevertheless, for ihe attainment of this, the ultimate object of all 
our labours ; for which we have endured privation and encountered ob- 
loquy ; for which we have been vexed with persecutions and harassed 
with penalties ; toward which neither the arts nor the menaces of our 
opponents shall stay our dignified course ;—one thing is still wanted. 
—It is however within the Catholic power.— 

** The means are as easy, as the end is important ;—the resolute re- 
jection of all terms, the determined denial of all stipulations, The 
-supremacy of the Catholic Church can alone be accomplished by 
UNCONDITIONAL EMANCIPATION. 

« Then —and not till then—our Adversaries sha]. understand the ex- 
tent of Catholic forbearance and Catholic moderation. 

‘« Let us now, ere we conclude this temperate Statement ofthe op- 
pressions which the Catholic Church suffers from an intolerant fac- 
tion in Ireland, exclaim in our parting hymn, with the pious Jesuit, 


GARNET, 
*€ Gentem auferle perfidam 


** Credentium de Finibus !” 


THE TRIUMPH OF SOUND PRINCIPLES. 





To the Editor of the Antijacolin. 


AuTuouGu you, Mr. Editor, might, and by your passing over in so 
cursory a manner the signal defeat of our modern patriots, do, con- 
sider it but an unworthy triumph to exult over baffled and disappoimted 
and defeated opponents, yet when the characters of those opponents 
are made of the very worst ingredients, [ do conceive them eutitled 
to very little favour and forbearance from the good part of the com- 
munity, and that an honest exultation might very fairly be indulged 
at their expence ; at least it is my whim, and I hope you will give me 
liberty to indulge it. 

Vanity, pride, and injustice, have ever been the characteristic of 
those people who have without any reason whatever arrogated to 
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themselves the really enviable title of Friends of the People. I did 
not, therefore, wonder, on our parliament being dissolved, at the seif- 
sufficient boastings, the proud anticipations, and the vaunting pro- 
phecies, of the mouth-pieces of our late notable Opposition. I dd 
not wonder at the triumphs of Messrs. Brougham, Romilly, Waith- 
man, and many others of these wolves in sheep's clothing, on peper ; 
I] cannot say also but that I harboured some honest fears as to their 
more substantial triamphs—but they were very soon dispelled by 
real good sense, real worth, and real abilities triumphing over igjus- 
tice, ambition, and discontent. 

Scarcely cooled from the much ado about nothing he had so foolishly 
acted in St. Stephen's Chapel, off starts the idol of Opposition, the 
leader of democracy, the most mischievous of all bad critics,—< | 
thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word’”’—to foist himself as their 
representative wpon the good people of Liverpool. But Englishmen 
are not to be caught by flattery, nor humbled into a compromise 
with pride, ignorance, and self-conceit. Poor ‘* blundering Brougham” 
was returned upon hand as unsound, and the vain whipster who 
had dared to make a merit of being the enemy of Mr. Pitt's measures, 
soon found, to his cost, that he had become the pity and the scorn 
of the very people he had laboured to deceive. 


*€ Loud Stentor to th’ assembly gains access ; 
None aims at more, and none succecdeth less.” 


T would fain pass over, without notice, the Bristol election: but when 
areally good man, as to private worth, is so far bound in the tram- 
mels of party, so far shackled by certain mistaken opinions, so far 
Jed. astray by false pride and the representations of extravagant 
friends, as to seek one of the proudest honours an Englishman can 
aspire to, that of representing one of the first cities of our empire, 
in which he was known but by name, and of the interest and wants 
of which he was totally ignorant ; I cannot refrain from joining in 
the general censure of his conduct, and in the general exultation at 
his defeat. 

3ut the result of the London contest,—and itis a result most satisfac 
tory to all good and sober Englishmen, and most honourable to the 
liverymen of London, I must confess,—gives me most pleasure ; for 
there was something so notoriously violent, so radically bad, in the 
conduct ‘of the two democratic candidates—the ‘* popular” Waith- 
man, that is, (popular when the clamours of a mcb supersedes the 
still small voice of truth,) andthe dear friend and copartner in his 
noisy career) the patriotic, the modest, and the enlightened Matthew 
Wood,—that had they succeeded, I should have thought that sober 
sense had flown, as is generally the case at the common-hall meetings, 
from Guildhall to more happy and more favoured abodes. But the 
Brewer's Druggist and the Retail Shopkeeper soon found that the equi- 
vocal applauses of a common-council meeting was not of sufficient 
stamina to bear head against the unequivocal and unbiassed opinions 


of the metropolitan electors ; they soon found the old adage, ‘* Ne 
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sutor ultra crepidam,” mind your shops ye colllers, might in an especial 
manner be applied to them—ihey soon learnt, 


** That Jobn Bull has a passion which most they detest 
Of all countries on earth, he loves England the best ;” 


and therefore, as ‘‘ ar honest and good-hearted fellow,” ever anxious 
for the welfare and well-being of his venerable parent, begged leave 
to utter his most solemn and serious protest alike against the dan- 
gerous principles, the doubtful qualifications, and the vain desires of 
these misled partisans, these clamourers for peace whilst secreily 
fomenting disturbance and discontent—in fine 


‘© They found that their ardour betray’d them too far ; 
That the times were not ripe to confess what they are.” 


It might be very possible to swell this article to an unwarrantable 
length by detailing the numerous victories obtained by the real friends 
of King and Country over—to use the instinctive words, for instinct 
certainly must have pointed out for once the truth, of the sagacious 
Mr. Wood—the partizans ‘* of a minority, ignorant, disaffected and 
perverse.” Much might be said for instance of the contest in Berks, 
Southwark, and other places. But I must have some compassion on 
your already tired readers ; and subscribe myself, as I hope I ever 
shall be— 7 
A CONTENTED ENGLISHMAN. 
Nov. 11th, 1812. 


Influence of the French Revolution against the Romish Power, 


Mr. Eviror, 
The letter which yon lately favoured me by submitting to the pub- 
lic, contained a promise to exhibit in your Magazine of this month, 
some features of the Preach Revolution, as affecting in its consequence 
the Romish power. I shall proceed therefore, without further preface, 
to exhibit a counterpart of the sentiments which you have so frequently 
expressed ; that our enemy, and the enemy not only of England, but 
of the happiness and virtue of the whole civilized world, ‘* has been 
raised up by Providence, for some great end to be accomplished by the 
mischief he has done or will do.” 

The great angel, with the name of Babylon in his mouth, performs 
this exploit of hurling down the stone upon the sea ; and, as it appears, 
with evident indignation against Babylon. He then turns towards her, 
and denounces her ruin, in all the accumulated terms of desolation ; 
and it is clear, therefore, that from first to last, bis hostility is decided. 
That the first burst of revolutionary principles, was in the highest de- 
gree vebement against Rome, need not now be asserted ; nor perhaps 
should the reader be long detained, with the proofs that ever since the 
revolution, the power of France has been, directly and indirectly, in- 
strumental in demolishing the city, the strong. The uniyersal confisca- 
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tion of church property, as farasthe French have ever extended them- 
selves, the marked degradation of the Romish Clergy, the insulting and 
tedious imprisonment of the Bishop of Rome, no 5 longer styled Head 
of the Church, and the very annihilation of the Inquisition, that last 
strong hold and fortress of Babylon, lave sorely tormented the 
adult: ess 
In Rome, before the order for the dispersion of the clergy, there 
were computed to be 5850 priests. When the ecclesiastics of that city 
were cailed upon to take the oath of fealiy to the Emperor of France, 
the man who had raised himself upon the ruins of the revolution, the 
great majority refused. The direct consequence was the arrest of mul- 
titudes; and shortly after only four priests were to be -found in 
the whole city. ‘The very Pontiff was burried to the castle of Savona, 
in the Genoese territory ; and the priests were transported to different 
fortresses and prisons. The clergy of Rome, having sul, according to 
other information, refused with the most firm perseverance to recog- 
nize Buonaparte, other priests have been brought trom different parts 
to officiate at St. Peter's. Of the temporal power of Rome there re- 
mains scarcely a trace in the darkest countries of Europe; and in the 
Protestant moiety not a vestige. Her convents and religious institu- 
tions are no more ;_ and where she is still nominaily acknowledged as 
the ecclesiastical head, yet her possessic ons have been the resource on 
every emergency. Her authorities in France have been reduced to 
despicable and ignominious pensioners ou the throne: in Italy itself 
the precedent has been followed: in Spain and the whole Southern 
peninsula her weaith has been seized by either contending party; and 
from this fund have the Germanic states recruited their wasted resour- 
ces. She has not now a tithe of the wealth, nor a hundredth part of the 
power which she possessed in her triumphant and joyous state of the 
fifieenth century. 
An idea has been lately premulgated, that the Church of Rome never 


professed the corrupt and horrible maxims of which she is accused in. 


Protestant countries. The imputation is ascribed to the spirit of party 3 : 
This assertion is a little bold in rising up against the authentic docu- 
ments of history, and against almost every page of almost every histo- 
rian who has treated the subject, Confutation in form would be most 
idle: that there has ensued an immense reformation to the whole 
Western Church, from the vigilance of Protestantism, is most certain ; 
bnt it yet remains to be seen whether even that reform :stion be abiding. 

It has been gained in adversity, while the people and wultitudes have 
been joined wiih one consent to make the Romish head desolate and 
naked. On that head the fall sun-shine of prosperity may never beam 
again. . ‘To Rome's last hour she may continue a forsaken persecuted 
fugitive ; but on another Power, we have reason to suppose, will be 
heaped her power and dominion; and we have yet to see what form 
this other ecclesiastical power will assume. Dismal is the aspect of 
the continental world. The present meek and virtuous Head of the 
Romish Church has shamed most of his predecessors, but lis elevation 
has not been a giddy one: when he falls, and the delay may not be 
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jong, either in the ordinary course of nature or of tyranny, we shall of 

course sce the Papal crown on the brow of some tool of the murderer. 

The First Man of Europe has never yet seemed an instant deterred, by 

a sentiment either of superstition or of religion. He may seize the 
crown himself, Whatever then may be the veering policy of that indi- 
vidual, such must be the public appearance of the supple ecclesiastical 
power, 

ina blind submission to the.Head of the Church, venial we may trust, 
from the prejudices of education, and in a church which contains abl 

the fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith, although with a_pin- 
sicled superstructare of error, many millions of good and virtuous 
-men may have been educated for heaven; these brands plucked si- 
lently from the fire, thake no part of the prophetical account. ‘The 
prophet of the Apocalypse, could only see Rome in her outward and 
vistole form ; and he denounces her as adulterous and bloody. And 
when the two-horned false prophet becomes again an active agent 
against those on the Lord’s side, then will the old and hideous appear- 
ance too probably be resumed, 

I am persuaded that the study of the Apocalypse will lead to a con- 
viction, that the Papal crown will sooner or later be transferred to 
heads which have been unaccustomed to wear it, and by a grand 
stroke upon this Babylon, from the hand of France, the ecclesiastical 
powers of the continental empire ke absorbed in the civi/. The limits 
of this communication do not allow a justification of this idea, on the 
principles of revelation ; but its plausibility may easily be shewn, i 
we may argue the future, from the present and the past. 

‘© Tam in doubts,” said a correspondent of your last Number, ‘* whe- 
ther Buonaparte himself will hot assume the office of Pope, for this 
would be in character; for the Roman emperors, whom Buonaparte 
has been imitating, assuined to themselves the title of Pontifex Mazi- 
mus, that is, high priest.” For myself, [am no¢ in doubt, that both 
the Imperial and Papal crowns will be worn ere long by some one in- 
dividual, I am convinced, indeed, on the principles of revelation ; but 
will now proceed, upon speculations merely human, to shew that this 
momentous change is silently working its way in the Romish coun- 
tries, and that every thing is verging to such a point. 

For France’, with w hom i in this communication we are more imme- 
diately concerned, it is wellknown that her clergy, and the clergy 
of all her dependencies, have been officially required to renounce all 
dependence upon the See of Rome; have been threatened in the 
otticial Journals, withan utter removal, if they would not obey ; and 
have repeatedly heard from the Imperial throne, a voice proclaiming 
a great truth, in terms too strong to be mistaken, or resisted, that the 
Pope w ras only Bishop of Rome. The E Umnperor bas already vested the 
sole appointment of bishops in the Crown: he has been constantly 
and officially styled, and has officially styled himself, the visite Head 
of be Church ; bas extorted the Pope's assent to this virtual resigna- 
tion of the Papacy ; and has utterly abolished the Pope’s supremacy, 
loth spiritual and temporak throughout all his dominions. The 
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spiritual inflaence exercised in my states, he said, by a foreign sove- 
reign, is Contrary to the independence of I'rance, and to the s safety and 
dignity of my throne.” (Speech to the legislative body, December 
4th, 1809). It is well known that he declared, as an official answer toa 
deputation of Remans, that it was not his intention to make any 
change in the religion of their fathers; that he the eldest son of the 
Church would never depart frcm its bosom ; that he was the Cesar 
of the Church ; that Jesus Christ did not think it necessary to invest 
St. Peter with a any secular supremacy, and that he should demand all 
that was Czesar’s.”” This, however, is but little; but if it be remembered 
that this was intimated even to Romans, we ‘shall not be surprised as 
the address of the Bishop and Chapter of Cremona which appears 
in the Gazette de France, January 1811. This, in common, indeed, 

~p other addresses, is made to express the most fervent desire that 

he Royal Priesthood of Jesus Christ might be made to assist the most 
ot views of his Imperial Majestu. What less, indeed, could they 
safely say, when all the Catholic Clergy were roundly told that their 
ministry should be entirely dispensed with, unless they conformed to 
the Imperial system ? 

“ Buonaparte,” says the learred Dr, Hales, ‘ has revived the super- 
stitions of Popery in their fullest extent, and intolerance on the ruins 
of atheism, acting himself as the vistlle Head of the Western Church, 
and virtually succeeding to the Popedom.” — Such a virtual succession 
is sufficient to show how the French revolution has ultimately affected 
®e mystical Babylon ; but this, I believe, is the only instance in the 
Revelation in which a virtual succession can come under prophetical 
cognizance. A much more formal and legal assumption than, has 
hitherto taken place may confidently be expected ; and the remarks 
above are only adduced as an elucidation of the prolalility of such an 
assumption. Though the Papal power be already in almost every view a 
nullity, and though the Emperor may bave actualy assumed the com- 
plete disposal and government of all ecclesiastical persons and places, 
yet this, according to my firm persuasion, is not enough for the fuifil- 
mentof the prophecies : [apprehend that there are the strongest prophe- 
tical grounds for an expectation that the Imperator will speedily assame 
the very title as well as character of the Pontifex Maximus ; and that 
all the supreme ecclesiastical offices, throughout the whole Eastern and 
Western empires, will be distributed among the military or political 


chiefs. The mere arbitrary deposition of the Pope, the tyrannical ' 
abrogation of the Papal authority, and even the assumption on the part of 


tbe Emperor of the title and power of Head of the Church, do not 
suffice ; yet such Aas teen already the prelude. 

It will be perceived that I am not anxious to avail myself of a sha- 
dow of fulfilment: I Jook fora substance, and a /vga/ investiture: § 
look in a new direction for a Head of the Church, fitly and leas ly 
ordained and chosen ; for an event of this nature is alone prophetically 
cognizable, and such a Pope I expect to find in some Emperor of 
France, It is we)] Known that the royal Numa was the first Pontifex 
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Maximus ; that it was one of the most honourable offices in the 
commonwealth of Rome ; and that: all the Emperors, heathen and 
Christian, ti] the time of Gratian, either actually took upon them the 
office, or at least used the name. Thus this would be no new idea. nor 
foreign to the notions of the heathen world, whether ancient or mo- 
dern; and such a pontificate in the hands of an artful conqueror, might 
be of immense importance. 

Are there no appearances of such a legal assumption? Why then 
was the ecclesiastical council of 1811 assembled by the Emperor in 
Paris ; and why, according to the best authenticated accounts of 1812, 
has Pius VII been again assailed by the promises and menaces of Buo- 
naparté’s agents to resign the Pontifical dignity? I am aware both 
that this-demand upon the Pope, was ina firm but temperate manner 
refused ; and that the council of 1811 was angrily and suddenly 
broken up by the Emperor's mandate, and eleven bishops sent pri- 
soners to the castle of Vincennes, because its discussions were too 
free, and because it was not found sufficiently subservient to his 
schemes of aggrandizing himself in the Church. The measures 
recommended ‘o the council for their adoption, had in view the 
investiture of the Emperor with powers inconsistent with the usages 
and subversive of the unity of the Roman Caiholic Church. The 
haughty despot over millions is not, however, to be thus thwarted by 
the refractory individuals of a hambled priesthood. They may 
only be fulfilling the prophecy that the kings and churches of the 
earth may mourn for her, and that other part of the prediction, 
that they shall stand afar off, from the fear of her torment. It may 
not be generally known that there have been many hints from the 
French press, in various publications, and some even in a demi-official 
form, on the subject of establishing a union of the different 
sects of Christians under the denomination of Napoleon. M. Rabaut, 
member of the legislature, and of the legion of honour, has lately 
edited the mest considerable work upon the s subject. 

At least we live, as it has been said, in a period of fluctuation and 
change unexampled in the annals of nations. Events of no slight 
interest may ultimately result even from the application which, it is 
generally understood, has been made to the British government, by 
several of the highest and most distinguished among the dignitaries of 
the Roman Catholic Church, The application urges, for the various 
and momentous causes set forth in their statement, that every facility 
may be afforded on the part of Great Britain, towards the execution of 
a desire, generally expressed by the really enlightened members of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion, for the assemblage of a general council of 
their prelates from every part of the world, The spot proposed, as 
under every consideration the most eligible for this purpose, is under 
stood to be one of the Balearic Islands, and probably Minorca. It is 
not probable, indeed, that Buonaparté will ever permit this assemblage 
without his own territory; but the chances and changes are infinite. It 
only serves to show that someihing is brooding in the air; all parties 
are charged for action, though the great bursting of the thunder-cloud 
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may yet be future. I omitted to notice that the Pope has been informed, 
that he must henceforth consider Paris, and not Rome as the centre 
of Christendom. In the issue of events, I conceive it however to be 


more probable that the throne of the modern Emperor and King otf 


the Romans will be moved to the Vatican, than that the chair of St. 
Peter will be placed in the Thuilleries. 

I prestime, that it may not be considered as very uncharitable to pre- 
sume, that Buonaparté is not dissatistied with the dissensions io Ireland, 
nor very unwilling to disturb the peace of that country by increasing 
the Romish ascendancy and influence; anda solution therefore is 
required of the motives of his late conduct with respect to the proposed 
establishment of a school for the Jesuits in Ireland. It may not be 
superfluous to state the whole transaction as strongly exhibiting the 
degraded state of the Pope ; and, what is of more consequence, a reso- 
lution &xed as it appears, that his Holiness shall not exercise his 
functions, even in a matter which might not be otherwise disagreeable 
to his Imperial Majesty. 

‘« It having been known for some time, that the Pope, in conside~ 
ration of the services rendered hy the Jesuits, had resolved to accede 
to the solicitations sent from all the Catholic countries for the re-esta- 
blishment of that order, several members of it, who died in Ireland, 
possessed of considerable property, bequeathed their fortunes, amouat- 
ing altogether to a very large sum, for the foundation of a school of 
the order, at Cork, or in the vicinity. But no bull for the re-establish- 
ment of that order having been issued, it became neaessary, before the 
object could be sanctioned by the Romish bishops of Ireland, to obtain 
a formal declaration of his Holiness’s will to that effect; and according- 
ly measures were taken to cause an application to be made for that 
purpose ; but so strict and vigilant is the custody in which he is kept, 
that the persons charged with the affair, were not only debarred from 
all personal access, Lut not even permitted to senda note on the single 
specific point. The institution for which the bequests were made, 
temains therefore altogether suspended.” 

- I need not say, Mr. Editor, that if there be any troth, either in. these 
speculations or facts, they are not unimportant. If the present Pope 
may not issue his decree, yet, when the Catholic committee wait upon 
his imperial successor, they may have better fortune ; and we may not 
doubt that the Pope of France will be as heartily served and obeyed, 
by the pious Irish, as the Pope of Rome; whether the name assumed 
be Innocent, or Clement, or Pius; to all of which, indeed Buonaparte 
has an undisputed right; still he will be the spiritual head of Ireland ; 
and, in the event of a complete Catholic emancipation, perhaps he may 
be admitted also to the throne of England. But on these probabilities, 
you must be left to enlarge. 

A zealous desire to disseminate these facts and opinions as widely 
as possible, leads me to submit them in such communications as these. 
The work in which the full justification of the latter is included, and 
from which, what I have now advanced is principally extracted, is al- 
teady before the public, and under the title of England Safe and Tri- 
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umphant, appears on the cover of: this Review. Still earnestly invi- 
ting examination and discussion, 
I have the honour to be, 
Mr. Editor, 
With great respect, 
CANTABRIGIENSIS. 
Octoler 3d, 1812. ' 
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A sxercu of the Greek AcciIpENcg, arranged in a manner Con- 
venient for transcription ; by means of which, learners may de'as- 
sisted in committing ittomemory. By J. Hopckin. 

SacaManca; a Poem, dedicated to the Marchioness of Wel- - 
lington ; by J.. H. Rocue Esq. author of the Suffolk Tale, &c. 

Four Comepies of AristorHuanes, translated into English. 
The Clouds, by R.. Cumberland Esq, The Frogs, by C.. Danster, 
A.M. Plutus, by Henry Fielding Esq. and the Rev. Mr. Tonag: The 
Birds, anonymous. 

In the Rress. 

A new Greex Devecrus, on the plan of Dr. Vatpy’s Latin 
Devectus. 

The Elements of English Grammar, with numerous Exercises, 
questions for examinations, and notes, for ‘the use of the advanced 
student. By the Rev. W. Arzten, Master of the Grammar School, ° 
Newbury. 

A Husrory of Winpsor and its nstGHBOURHOOD ; this work, 
which is to, be printed on imperial quarto, will be accompanied 
by many valuable and elegant engravings. 

Mr. Robert Huish’s Poem of .the Peruvians, i in ten cantos, is an- 
nounced for, Publication. 

A Translaticn of Bouilly’s Conseils 4 ma Fille, by the same author, 
is also in a state of forwardness for the press. 

A New Philosophical Journal, by Dr. Thomas Thomson, author 
of ‘‘ The System of Chemistry,” &c. will be commenced with the 
ensuing year, and continued monthly, under. the title -of ‘* Annals 
of Mechanical Philosophy, .Chemistry, Agticulture, and the Arts.” 





